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PREFACE. 


a LIE Government of Bombay has at various times taken steps towards portraying and 
presenting to the public portions of the magnificent architecture with which the 
Presidency and the territories bordering on it abound. About ten years ago Captain 
(now Colonel) Biggs and Dr. Pigou were employed to take photographs at Beeja- 


poor, and in Dharwar and Mysore. Subsequently, a series of plans and drawings of 





Beejapoor, which had been prepared under the superintendence of Captain Hart, were 

published for the Government under the editorship of Mr. James Fergusson; and more recently still, Colonel * 
Biggs took for the same authority a number of photographs of Ahmedabad. In February, 1865, the under- 

mentioned gentlemen were requested by His Excellency Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.S.I., K.C.B., 

Governor of Bombay, to form themselves into a committee, with a view of publishing the materials collected 

as above described, and others to be procured, in the form of a comprehensive series of volumes on the 

Architectural Antiquities of Western India. 


Tue Hon. W. E. Frere. Rev. Dr. Witson. 

Tue Hon. A. K. Forses. T. C. Hayirar, Ese. 
Tue Hon. H. Newron. Sir A. Grant, Bart. 
Tue Hon. W. R. CasseEzs. W. WorpsworTh, Esa. 
Str JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Bart. Buavu Dayjer, Esq. 
Tue Hon. Rustomyee J. JEEJEEBHOY. J. Trussuawe, Esq. 
Tue Hon. PremMasuar Hemasual. E. I. Howarp, Esa. 


Tue Hon. JuGoNATH SUNKERSETT. 


The expense of producing illustrated works of the description contemplated being necessarily so heavy that, 
even if sold at cost price, they would be within the reach of a comparatively small portion of the public, certain 
native gentlemen volunteered, for the honour of their country and the greater diffusion of an acquaintance with 
it, each to take one volume under his patronage and contribute 1000/. towards its publication. Mr. Premchund 
Raichund, a Jain and a native of Goozerat, has very liberally taken under his patronage two volumes, of which 
this is one, and the other, containing the principal edifices at Ahmedabad, the Mahomedan capital of Goozerat, 
was published a short time ago, as was also a third volume, under the patronage of Mr. Kursondas 
Madhowdas, on the architecture at Beejapoor. It is hoped that they may eventually be followed by three 
more: the first embracing the early Hindoo and Jaina architecture of Goozerat; the second, the Cave- 
Temples of Western India; and the third, the old cities of Wurungol, Kulleanee, Golconda, Goolburga, &c, 
together with the Hill Forts of the Deccan, and other miscellaneous objects of interest. 

The illustrated portion of this volume consists of eleven woodcuts and two maps, obtained from various 
sources, and one hundred photographs ; of which sixty-one are by the late Dr. Pigou, sixteen by Colonel Biggs, 
and twenty-three selected out of a series of about fifty which were taken by A. C. Brisbane Neill, Esq., late of 
the Medical Department, Madras Army, and most liberally placed by him, without remuneration, at the 
disposal of the Committee. 

In this, the concluding volume of the first series the Committee desire to acknowledge their very great obli- 
gations to Mr. T. C. Hope, of the Bombay Civil Service, who in addition to presenting the interesting historical 
and descriptive sketch contained in the Ahmedabad volume, has gratuitously edited and generally superintended 
the production of the three works. ‘To his able management and most unremitting and zealous labour, under 
circumstances of unusual difficulty, alone is it due that they appear in such completeness, and that these 


photographs of some of the noblest architectural remains of India are published in their present force and beauty. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIR, 


By Cotonet Megapows Taytor, M.R.I.A., F.G.S.L1, ‘Etc. 


Part I. 


° 
ON THE DYNASTIES OF THE CARNATIC ANTERIOR TO THE 


MAHOMEDAN INVASION. 





HE CARNATIC, or, according to ancient Hindoo geographers, Karnata Dés, is that portion 

| of the Peninsula of India in which the « Kanara,” or Canarese, language has been the 
vernacular of the people from the earliest ages to which historical record extends. . Time 
does not appear to have caused any limitation of its area, and though the language, like 
all others in India, has undergone some modifications of dialect, it is essentially the same 
now as it was a thousand years ago; not a derivative from the Sanscrit, but, like the 
Tamul, and other cognate southern languages, an original stock, which has been enriched and strengthened by 
Sanscrit in all that related to the expression of religious philosophy, science, art, poetry, or general literature. The 
boundaries of this language are necessarily irregular. They may be defined to the south by the plateau 
of Mysore, below and beyond which the Tamul language exists; to the east, by a line passing through 
Nundidroog, Penkonda, Adoni, Rachore, and Goolburgah, to Beeder, its most northern point; the Teloogoo, or 
Telinga language being spoken eastwards as far as the coast, and embracing an area nearly equal to that of the 
Canarese. To the north, by an irregular line passing from Beeder by Kulliani, Sholapoor, Punderpoor, 
Kurar, and Kolapoor, to Gheria, or Viziadroog, on the sea; the language to the north being Mahratta. The 
whole tract, therefore, comprises six degrees of latitude, 12° to 18°, and four degrees of longitude, 734° to 77%, 
forming an area of about 115,000 square miles, and containing at the present time from ten to twelve millions 
of inhabitants ; nor is there any reason to believe that in the earliest periods of its authentic history, or for the 
last ten centuries, the population, in the aggregate, has fluctuated in any remarkable degree. 

The remote periods of Hindoo settlement by Aryan tribes, in the north of India, have been traced with 
some degree of accuracy by antiquarian research; but no similar clue has, as yet, been obtained as to the settle- 
ment of the south, or the conversion of its people to the Hindoo faith. The most probable supposition on the latter 
point is, that Aryan Brahmins and Kshuttris accompanied Rama, King of Oude, in his invasion of the south of 
India, and Ceylon, which he conquered. To this day, the Mahratta language is termed in Canarese, “ Arya 
Mat,” or the Aryan tongue. At that period, though the central portion of the peninsula is represented to 
have been a forest, as it is to a great extent at present, the only inhabitants of which were wild men, giants, 
monkeys and demons; yet the south was emphatically a “ junnusthan,” or abode of men, and as intercourse of a 
peaceful kind ultimately ensued with them, it may be presumed they were already civilized to a great extent. 
After R4ma’s return to Oude, the desire of propagation of the Hindoo faith, as well as the acquisition of power, 
prompted many persons to follow in his steps; and thus the original invasion became the means of successive 
conquest and improvement. Among these new settlers were the chiefs who founded the Pandyan and Chola king- 
doms, at what date it is impossible to discover or conjecture; nor is it until the records of Greece and Rome 
connect them with the West by descriptions, by trade, and even by treaties, that their existence can be traced 


B 
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; : : : : ms 
with any approach to certainty; but we know, from authority which cannot be questioned, that these kingdo 
and the population subject to them, were then civilized communities. 

Midway, perhaps, between these extremes, and as fixed by Mr: Elphinstone, with every m 


investigation, at a period of 1450 years*before the Christian era, the great Mahabharat, or war, 
occurred, which involved the whole of the 


ark of patient 
between the 


Pandoos and Kooroos, the solar and lunar races of Rajpoots, 
Hindoo princes of India in the conflict for supremacy. Many of the episodes. of the Mahabharat are related to 
~ have occurred in the Karnata Dés ; but it is impossible to derive from that work any account of its local dynasties. 
We find, however, that where Krishna and Yoodistheer, Bheem and Arjoon wandered, the people were for 
the most part Hindoos, with whom mingled the Bheels, Gonds, Kolees, and other aboriginal tribes of the earliest 
period, as yet unconverted; that general civilization prevailed ; and the episodes of wars, of love, and of special 
miracles in which these ancient heroes and demigods took part, still exist as portions of the legendary religious 
belief of the Carnatic and of the Deccan. 

It is evident that while the Carnatic did not belong to the great Hindoo kingdom of Dehli, nor to that of 
Magadha of Bengal, nor to the Pandoos of Madura, nor wholly to the Cholas of Kunchi (though they are 
believed to have aqguired, at one time, portions of the southern provinces, as far northwards as the Tumboodra 
river), it must have possessed its own Ipcal dynasties, which, though untraceable even by legend, gradually 
advanced through successive phases of Hindoo, Buddhist, and Jain religions, to a final adherence to that modern 
Brahminical or Pooranic faith, which followed the extinction of the Buddhist, shortly before the period of the 
Christian era. With the Pandoo and Chola dynasties of the South, which were so well known to the Greeks, 
with the Andras of Bengal, and the Malwah dynasties of Vicramaditya, the Shalivahana dynasties of the Deccan 
proper, and others which surrounded the boundary of the Karnataca or Canarese language, this historical sketch 
can have no concern; nor would any attempt at reconciling their chronology and genealogies be attended 
with new results, or be productive of interest to the general reader. It is therefore with those dynasties which 
relate to the “ Karnata “ Dés,” or Carnatic alone, that it is proposed to deal, because they will serve to illustrate 


the beautiful memorials that have survived them, which form the pictorial representations of the present volume. 


THE CHALUKYA DYNASTY. 


or Chalikya, the capital of which was “ Kulyan ”—the present “ Kulliani” of the Deccan ; and it is 





chiefly owing to the admirable zeal and industry of Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, 
in collecting upwards of five hundred inscriptions from temples, pillars, and memorial stones of various kinds 
which exist in the Carnatic, that any consecutive account of this great family has been arranged. The numerous 
collection of inscriptions made by Colonel Colin Mackenzie, when Surveyor-General of India, which were 
arranged by Mr. H. H. Wilson, also furnish some valuable dates; and it is from these sources alone, little 
known perhaps, except to eastern antiquarians, that any material can be derived for the more popular narrative 
required in the present memoir. 

It is evident, from the situation of Kulliani, at a point within comparatively a few miles of the very 
northernmost frontier to which the Canarese language extends, that the Chalikya dynasty, in fixing it as their 
capital, must have possessed a large portion of Maharashtra as well as of the Carnatic; and as there can also be 
no doubt, from the ancient records of Guzerat, that a Chalikyan dynasty existed there coevally with that of 
Kulyan, it may be fairly assumed that both dynasties belonged to branches of the same great family, and that their 
respective boundaries north and south were either the Tapty river, or the line of Ghauts which exist to the south 
of Khandésh. The earliest date of the dynasty, derivable from the authority of genealogies enumerated on 
copper plates of grants of endowments, is in the fifth century of the Shalivahana era, which was itself a.p. 78. 
How far beyond that its existence may have extended, it is impossible to conjecture ; but it may be assumed that 
the Chalukya family rose to local power after the extinction of the earlier Deccan dynasties, in one of those 


revolutions which followed its decay, and was in partial or entire possession of the dominions of Shaliv4hana at the 
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date of the first prince mentioned, Pulakési, son of Raja Jaya Sinha, who was reigning in a.p. 489. Mr. Walter 
Elliot mentions that a traditionary account of the ancestors of Jaya Sinha was given him by the Jain priest of 
Malkheir in the Nizam’s dominions, to thé effect that the family was descended from the ancient Hindoo kings 
of Dehli. A member of it, Héma Syn, settled in the Deccan, and ‘married a local princess; and his son, 
Dharma Pal, after some struggles, adopted Nagavi as his capital. Thence his son, Chittra Dutta, removed 
to Chittapoor, and finally to Malkheir, or Malyadra; and from thence, at what period is not mentioned, to Kulyan, 

or Kulliani, which became the permanent capital for many successive generations. It is curious and interesting 
to observe that the places named in these migrations still exist, and are, comparatively speaking, within a short 
distance of each other; thus attesting not only the great antiquity of Deccan towns and villages, but the little 
- mutation of names during a period of at least fourteen hundred centuries; and: it is from the dates and localities 
described in the inscriptions of subsequent periods that the great extent of the Chalikya sway may be 
determined with a considerable degree of accuracy, as well as the periods at which the Rattas and Kartas, two 
other local Deccan dynasties, were overthrown, and their dominions annexed, before the general foundation of 
the Chalikya kingdom by Jaya Sinha. The best authority, however, for the earlier princes of the Chalukya 

family, is found upon a stone or pillar at the village of Yeoor, in the Shorapoor province, near the temple of 
Buswana or Siva. The stone, which is of fine black hornblende, is still-perfect, and the inscription as sharp and 

clear as when it was cut. AA translation of it is given in Appendix I, of Mr. Walter Elliot’s invaluable paper. 

By this, the Chalikyas are traced to “ Veraha” or “ Vishnu,” in his incarnation of the boar, which was the sign 

_ or emblem of the dynasty. Fifty-nine princes were born, who were destroyers of the “Rattas” ‘and “ Kala- 

bhuryas.”” Of these, forty-three princes reigned in Ayodya (Oude) and other places, and sixteen in the 

Deccan ; but “certain generations of enemies intervened,” which may be understood to express that the dynasty 

lost its power, till Jaya Sinha, “like a thunderbolt to the mountain of his enemies, or a god subduing the Dyts, 

“« destroyed the firmly-established recent kings.” Then follows a detail of the successive princes; and the whole 

forms a monument of most interesting evidence of the literary skill and language of the period. 

From the earliest dated copper grant of the period of Pulakési, a.p. 489, the enumeration of the dominions of 
the Chalikyas embraces a very wide range, “ reigning from Ganga,” perhaps the Godavery, “ to Sétu, and imposing 
his orders upon the mighty chiefs of Chol, Kerala, Kalinga, and Bhopal.” Chol was Kunchi, or the capital 
of the Chola dynasty, the modern Conjeveram or Kunchi. It was burned by Pulakési, according to an inscription 
at Barungi in Mysore; and the Chola Raja retaliated and destroyed Kulyan, but was afterwards killed by Pulakési 
in single combat. Kalinga was Telingana; but the Andra kings of this tract were at least as powerful as the 
Chalikyas, and the mention of them as dependants may have been but an idle boast. Bhopal is in central India, 
and the distance between that place to the north, and Conjeveram to the south, may enable the reader to form 
some idea of the extent of the warlike expeditions of the Chalukyas, and of their power, under their king 
Pulaker. He left two sons, Kirtthivarma and Mangalisa, who successively filled the throne, and to them Satya 
Sri, son of Kirtthivarma, succeeded ; his era, 488, a.p 566, being determined by an inscription on a memorial stone, 
at the village of Amnibhavi, near Dharwar, which is conclusive also of the possession of the western part of the 
Carnatic by the Chalukyas at that period. In succession to him are Amara, Aditya Varma, and Vikram Aditya. 
The latter name must not be confounded with the great king of Malwah, who reigned in the century before 
the Christian era; but, as adopted from his, borne by several princes of the Chalikya family. By a copper grant 
which bears date Saka, 530, A.D. 608, the thirty-second year of his reign, Vikram Aditya is mentioned as the 
« disturber of the Rajahs of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala,” and as making “ the Kunchi pati,” or lord of Kunchi, 
« kiss his feet.” It is curious also, as explained by Mr. Walter Elliot, that this grant, which is one of the village 
of Kurt-kota, was made to Rava Sarmana, a Buddhist priest, as shewn by his title «‘ Sarmana;” thus indicating 
not only the existence of the Buddhist faith at that period, but respect for it by a Hindoo prince, which was 
hardly to be looked for. It is very possible, however, that the priests of the Jain faith, which had followed the 
Buddhist, and was a kind of compromise between Buddhism and Hinduism, may have continued their 
Buddhist titles, and that the royal gift was not to a Buddhist, but to a Jain. Indeed, it seems mote than 
probable that the family had for a long period adopted the Jain faith. Vikram Aditya was succeeded by his 
Yudha Mala, or, as it appears in an inscription at Lukhmeshwar, “ Vinay Aditya,” who was also 


son, 
victorious over Kunchi. This prince is succeeded by Vijaya Aditya in Saka 618, a.p. 696, who reigned thirty- 
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riest, at the instance of Niravidya Pundit, 
ferred that the bitter 
d to many ruined 


eight years. The inscription commemorates a grant made to 4 local p 
the “ destroyer of other creeds,” disciple of Udaya Pundit; from whence it may be in 
controversies between the Jains and the Brahmins were then in action; and the legends attache 
Jain temples in the Carnatic, attribute their injury and desecration, not to the Mahomedans, but to the fiery 
zeal of Brahmin, and afterwards Lingayet, missionaries. In the same Jain temple occurs another inscription 
recording the accession of Vijaya Aditya’s son, Vikram Aditya, in Saka 655, A.D. 733; and the grant of some land 
to the Jina Déva of Ramacharya, who, from the affix Acharya, must have been a Brahmin; nor is it 
improbable, from the record, that the existing Jain temple had been reconstructed, and converted into a 
Brahminical church.* 

Between the last given date, a.p. 733, up to the accession of Teila, or Teilapa, whose reign and 
antecedents are commemorated by the inscription at Yeoor, in Saka 895, A.D. 973; there is no very authentic 
account of successions; and as Tailapa Rajah recovered the kingdom, and in fact refounded it, the inference is 
that it had been reduced in a very great degree by the Cholas or other neighbours; or, as was the case with 
many Indian dynasties, having attained a climax of power, fell into inanition, and so decayed. Tailapa, however, 
“a new shoot of the royal Chalikya race,” seems to have acted very vigorously, not only rescuing his 
hereditary dominions from the grasp of the enemy, but as destroying the “ Rattas.” No royal dynasty of this 
name can be traced, though there are some records of a family of feudal nobility, who, for a time, may have 


usurped royal power,— instances of which we find in the Bereeds of Beeder, the Péshwahs of Poona, and Hyder ali 


of Mysore. *Teilapa left two sons, of whom Satya Sri, the eldest, succeeded ; but having no issue, the succession 


passed to the sons of his brother, D4sa Varma, who is said to have overcome the Cholas, and of his son Somesh- 
wara Deva I, the record of whose victories over Chola, the burning of Kunchi, the siege of Ujjayana, the modern 
Ujein, embraces a very wide area of warlike action. The date of one of his victories over Chola is obtained from 
an inscription at Nag4vi, which commemorates a grant of the lands and villages of Savanoor, to Naga Déveiya, his 
minister and commander-in-chief; and the origin of the war is related in an inscription detailing a grant 
by Soméshwar II, son of Soméshwar I, to the effect that the Chola Rajah had invaded the Chalakya dominions, 
ravaged the southern provinces, and burned Pulikara Nagara, now Lukhmeshwur, destroying its Jain temples ; 
but the revenge of the Chalukya king seems to have been complete, as it is recorded that the Chdéla Rajah was 
beheaded by the conqueror, and his race destroyed. It is very possible, as Lukhmeshwur was a stronghold of 
the Jain faith, and the Chola Rajahs of Kunchi were unquestionably Brahminical Hindoos, that this war may 
have been that particular one of the Brahminical crusades against the Jains, in which so many of their temples 
and Vihdras were destroyed. ‘‘ The excellent temples which Permada Gunga had constructed,” says the legend, 
“the outcast Pandichol destroyed, and descended to Adhogati (hell). Lachma Mundalik (evidently a Hindoo 
“‘ name) repaired them ; at which period the ‘chakraholder,’ that is, the king, stood in the famous place Kakara 
“ Géndi, on the bank of the Tunga Bhuddra.” And Mr. Walter Elliot adds in a note, that a village named 
“ Kakargudi,” still exists on the bank of that river. 

After this prince, a revolution occurred in a contest between his sons for the throne; but this period of 
temporary disturbance does not appear to have affected the power of the dynasty, for their successor, Vikram II, 
who ascended the throne in Saka 998, a.p. 1076, reigned fifty-one years in great splendour, and not 
without warlike achievements. One hundred and fifty-one inscriptions in various localities, collected by Mr. 
Walter Elliot, illustrate and define events of this reign. Of these the most remarkable are, that Vikram II, in 
S. 1010, A.D. 1088, carried his arms beyond the Nerbudda, perhaps in an attack on Ujein ; that he founded the 
town of Vikrampoor, now Arasabidi, in the Dharwar collectorate ; that one of his numerous wives, named Malabi 
Dévi, the daughter of a Shanaboga, or hereditary village accountant, made a grant to the Temple of Maleshwar, 
at Yelwatti, and there are many other similar records of peaceful transactions; from which it may be inferred 
that this long reign was in general tranquil and prosperous. Towards its close, however, Héisal Bellal, prince of 
Dwara Sumoodra, in Mysore, evidently the chief of a small principality then rising into power, invaded the southern 
provinces of the Chalukya dominions; but was beaten back by “ Achyagi Déva, the governor of the southern 
“ provinces, who marched from Yerabaragi, the modern Yelboorgah, against him; took Gooeya (Goa), attacked 
« Lechmaji with great bravery, trod down the Pandyasand the rebellious Konkan, and reduced it to subjection.” 


It is clear from this, that the Chalukya kingdom then extended to the sea westwards; and in size it may hav 
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been equal to the Mahomedan kingdom of Beejapoor, as that afterwards existed in its most prosperous period. 
With this reign the power of the Chalikyas had Bieiiaed its highest eminence, and from the fifth to the eleventh 
century those memorials of its splendour wese erected which are now attributed to it. As was general with all 
Indian kingdoms, its fall was rapid, and the result of treachery. Vikram was followed by his son, 
Someswara III, who in time was succeeded by his two sons, in order of birth, the last being Teilapa II, whose 
minister, Vijala, of the Kalabhurya race, usurped the regal authority, and expelled his sovereign from the 
capital. The exact date of this event is not traceable; but the usurper’s name occurs in an inscription, dated 
S. 1079, A.D. 1157; and this affords a period of thirty years between the death of Vikram II, the Great, 
in A.D. 1127, for the reigns of three kings and the revolution, which is consonant with probability. The 
extinction of the dynasty, however, had not been effected; for although Vijala proclaimed himself king in 
S. 1084, a.p. 1162, there are inscriptions which state that Teilapa resided at Kulyan up to S. 1079, a.p. 1167, 
Teilapa II. was succeeded by his son Soméshwar IV, or Veer Soméshwar, who was fated to be the last king of 
his race. He succeeded his father in S. 1104, a.p. 1182, when Kulyan was distracted by the feuds between 
the new sect of Lingayets and the Brahmins which had momentous political as well as religious significance, 
and for a time again raised the fallen fortunes of his dynasty. An inscription at Anigiri, in the Dharwar 
collectorate, very simply and yet comprehensively records the vicissitudes.of the dynasty, and is quoted by Mr. 
Walter Elliot as follows :— 

“In the Kuntal Dés, by their wisdom and strength of arm, reigned the Chalikya Rajahs: afterwards, by 
“ conquest, the Rattas became supreme; the Chalukyas were then restored. Subsequently the Kala Bhuryas 
“ became masters of the land, after whom, by the appointment of Bramh, Vira Chalikya Soma ascended the 
“throne. Vira Bomand, the son of Danda Nayk . . . . having vowed that he would uproot the destroyers of 
“his master, and make the Chalikyas again lords of the earth, became the destroying fire of the Kala- 
“ bhuirya Kala.” Veer Soméshwar and Vijala had probably divided the kingdom between them, the former 
holding the capital and northern provinces, the latter the south-western or Kuntala Dés: but a last inscription 
without date, at Ablur, records that Bomanda Danda Niyk had re-established the whole of the Chalukya 
kingdom. None of the Chalikya inscriptions quoted by Mr. Walter Elliot are, however, of so late a date as 
that upon the Agrahar, or college, at Beejapoor, which commemorates the grant of some land to the local temple 
of Nara Sinha (Vishnu) by Chalikya Mula Devara, in S. 1114, a.p. 1192, who may have been the son of 
Veer Someshwar, and actually the last of his race. 

With distraction within and hereditary feuds without, external enemies were not long in taking advantage 
of the local disturbances. The Yadavas, or Jadows, a Mahratta dynasty which had risen at Deogurh (Dowlut- 
abad), and become very powerful, invaded the Chalikya kingdom from the north, and almost simultaneously, 
the Bellals of Dwara Samoodra (Hullabeed) advanced from the south. There is a tradition of a great battle 
between these new rivals for supremacy (recalling the legendary dynastic battle of Kooroo Kshétra in the 
Mahabharut) having been fought not far from Moodgul, in the Rachore Dooab, which ended in the defeat 
of the Bellals and the establishment of the Yadavas as monarchs of the whole of the Chalikya kingdom, 
Curiously enough, also, on the same stone at Beejapoor which records the Chalikya grant in S, 1114, a.p. 
1192, there is another by Shankrappa Danda Nayk, minister of the Yadavas, confirming the former, and 
adding some further portions of land for the endowment of the college, which is dated S. 1162, a.p. 1240, 
in the forty-sixth year of the reign of Yadava Narrayan. An interval of forty-eight years occurs between the 
two dates, which no doubt was that occupied by the conquest and settlement of the Chalikya kingdom by 
the Yadavas of Deogurh. From Teilapa to Veer Someshwar, eleven princes had reigned in a period of 216 
years, or on an average about nineteen and a-half years each. 

For the most part, the princes of the Chalukya dynasty appear to have been Hindoos, attached to the 
Sivaic form of worship of the phallic emblems, common to the Sivaic sect of Brahminism, It is probable they 
were originally disciples of the great Brahmin missionary Shunker Acharya, who propagated those tenets and 
the Poorans from whence they were derived, very extensively in the south of India. Almost all the temples 
attributed to them in the southern Mahratta country (Kuntala Dés) are dedicated to Siva, and a few only to 
Narasinha, or Vishnu, whose “ boar” incarnation was the distinguishing emblem of the dynasty, and was carried 
on their standards. Whether the princes ever joined the Brahmins in crusades against the Jains and Buddhists 
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appears doubtful, from the fact that Jainism was occasionally, perhaps, professed by some of them, and ae 
return to orthodox Brahminism, recorded by inscriptions in learned Sanscrit. That the Jains existed, se in 
great prosperity for the most part, is proved by those costly and beautiful remains of their pious adoration which 
will be illustrated in-this volume, and that Buddhists were tolerated also cannot either be doubted ; but the latter 
had evidently dwindled to an obscure sect. Among the great works of the Chalikyas are the cave temples 
at Khurosa, a village about twenty-five miles north-west from Kulliani, which are almost unknown. They are 
in the same style as those of Ellora, but the rock, a cellular trap and laterite, was not favourable for any finish, 
and most of them are incomplete. It is by no means improbable that some of the caves of Ellora, and in 

particular Kylas, which is entirely of a southern style of architecture, may have been the work of the Chalukyas; ~ 
but at Kulliani itself, except some curious excavated chambers in a small isolated hill, said to have been 
a monastery and college, and a great extent of shapeless mounds, nothing remarkable remains to prove the 


existence of the capital of a great dynasty, which had reigned over nearly half of the peninsula. 


Il. THE KALA BHURYAS. 


“41 may be interesting to the reader to know how the family of the Kala Bhuryas, which, under Vijala 
we had usurped the larger portion of the Chalakya kingdom, fared afterwards; and their history is well 
: established by their inscriptions. The Kala Bhuryas were hereditary nobles of the Chalukya king- 
dom, and, according to their genealogy, their ancestors had emigrated from Kalinga, in Hindostan. It will be 
remembered that mention of them is made in the Yeoor inscription as having been overcome by the Chalikyas 
in the early period of the dynasty : and it does not seem at all improbable, from the tenacity with which Hindoos 
cling to ancestral traditions, that Vijala’s usurpation was, in his eyes, and perhaps those of the people, justified by 
the existence of former family royalty. He was not, however, destined to found a new dynasty; and the cir- 
cumstances that attended his death, the disruption of his family power, and the establishment of a new and 
popular faith, which has spread over the whole of the south-western portion of India, the professors of which 
may be reckoned by millions—are memorable events in the political, romantic, and religious history of the 


Carnatic, and are the subjects of innumerable poems, tales, historical legends, and sacred writings, now in 






daily use among the Lingayet sect as far as the limits of the Canarese language extends, and beyond that into 
Maharashtra and Telingana. The Lingayet sect is, in fact, the popular one of the south of India, embracing 
Sadras of all denominations, and far exceeding the Brahminical in the numbers of its votaries. 

The person who was the originator of the sect, by name Busava, or popularly Bussappa, was a Brahmin, born 
of humble parents, in the village of Bagawadi in the present Talook or division of Moodébihal, of the Sholapoor 
collectorate : though by some the village of Ingléshwur is said to have been his birth-place. By his great progress 
in learning, and his disputations in company with his father Mahdu Bhutt, a Sivaic Brahmin, he soonattracted notice, 
and resorted to the metropolis of the kingdom, Kulliani, then ruled by Vijala Kalabhari. There he rose rapidly, and 
married the daughter of Vijala’s prime minister. Bussappa had a sister, named Pudmawati, who was extremely 
beautiful ; and the King Vijala having seen her? became enamoured of her, and, though he was a Jain and she a 
Brahmin, married her. Under this connection, Bussappa became Danda Nayk, or commander in chief of the 
royal armies ; and so adroitly exercised the power he had gained through his sister, that the king gave up all 
executive authority to him. The usual result followed. Bussappa strengthened his position by appointing his 
own creatures to all the high offices of the state, yet without alarming the king. When he had gained this 
elevated position, however, he began to disseminate a new creed, which, as his votaries believe, he had adopted in 
his youth, in consequence of a special divine revelation. It rejected caste, and all idol worship except the phallic 
emblems of creation as illustrative of one God, which were to be borne about the person, and was thus termed 
«« Jungam,” or peripatetic : and the priests of the new creed were called after them Jungamas. In some respects, 
the Jungam creed held a mid-way position between the rival faiths of the Brahmins and the Jains, but differed 


in essential points from both; the same observance of abstinence from animal food was enjoined; but the rituals 
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were simpler, more devotional, and more easy of comprehension by the lower orders of the people. Parts of the 
Poorans, and of the Vedas also were selected as orthodox, the rest rejected ; and finally Bussappa assumed the 
position of an incarnation of Nundi, the bull of Siva, and was acknowledged to be an apostle of the Divinity, 
with a sacred message to men. 

Vijala was now alarmed, and sought to destroy his minister ; but Bussappa escaped. He was pursued, 
however; and being joined by partisans, routed a detachment of the royal troops. Vijala now took command in 
person; and Bussappa, who by this time was at the head of a vast horde of converts, met the king in the field, and 
defeated him with great loss: but immediately afterwards tendering his allegiance, accompanied him to 
Kulliani, and was reinstated in his ministerial honours. | Henceforward Bussappa’s main object was to secure the 
succession to the throne for his sister’s child, Veer Vijala ; and there can be little doubt that the king was 
assassinated, though many local legends declare that he abdicated and became an ascetic, delivering over the 
kingdom to Bussappa as regent for his son. Whether by assassination, of which several accounts are given in the 
“ Buswa Poorans,” or legendary histories, or after abdication, Vijala’s death occurred S. 1088, a.p. 1166, nine years 
after his usurpation of the Chalukya. kingdom. The young Rajah, however, did not allow his father’s murder 
to rest unrevenged, and Bussappa was obliged once more to fly from Kulliani. He was pursued to Virishapoora on 
the Malabar coast by his prince, and, to escape capture and torture, committed suicide by drowning himself in a 
well. His body was found and ignominiously cast out to be devoured by wild beasts; and the name of the town 
was changed, perhaps ironically, to ‘‘ Ulavé,” or, as it may be called, the “sanctuary,” though it did not prove the 
sanctuary Bussappa had hoped for. This is the Jain account of the end of this remarkable character. The Lin- 
gayets, while they cannot deny that the young prince desired to revenge his father’s death, and that Bussappa fled 
from Kulliani, believe that he was miraculously absorbed into the divinity as he sat praying upon a stone “ lingam,” 
opposite to the image of a sacred “ nanda,” or bull, in the temple of Sungmeshwur, at the junction of the 
Malpurba and Krishna rivers, when the stone opened, and he disappeared beneath it ; an inequality in the stone 
is believed to mark the place, which, as well as Ulavé, is resorted to by thousands of pilgrims. 

The fate of Bussappa did not deter the progress of the Lingayet faith, indeed may be said to have 
strengthened and advanced its promulgation. Its converts in a short time could be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the nephew of its originator, Chun Bussappa, the son of another sister, proved to be an able and 
successful apostle, meeting Brahmin and Jain priests in public controversies, and proving victor in them; these 
acts, as related in his history, being accompanied by many miracles, which have unbounded credence. In 
the village of Arlagoondagi, of the Shorapoor district, some lineal descendants of Chun Bussappa still live, and 
have in their possession many relics of him which are held in the highest veneration. The cradle in which he 
slept, some of his clothes, his drinking vessel, and the silver box hung round his neck which contained the 
emblems of his belief, are interesting memorials, at the distance of seven hundred years, to the followers of the 
faith he propagated, which prevails over a far greater extent of country and variety of population than ever 
perhaps was contemplated by its founder. 

Although the records of this dynasty extend to an early period, that of the fifth century, it may be inferred 
from the style of the inscriptions, the political transactions, and probably of the architecture, that the Chalikya 
kingdom was at least as civilized as that of the Pandoos or the Cholas of the south; that the state of society 
admitted of the existence of social communities; of district colleges and religious edifices; of the control of laws, 
and recognition of property in land; that there were hereditary public offices, places of guild and trade, and 
general commerce. Nor indeed can there be much doubt that, from their seaports in the west, the Chalikyas 
traded with the Arabs, Greeks, and Romans, who may have penetrated even to their capital. The names of 
villages do not appear to have changed since that period, and Yeoor, Nagavi, Sirala (Sirwal), Malkheir, and many 
others, given as localities of inscriptions by Mr. Walter Elliott, still exist in His Highness the Nizam’s, the Shora- 
poor, and the British territory. Indeed, there is little reason to believe either that-the population, the agriculture, 


or the style of the villages of these provinces, has altered in any considerable degree for the last fifteen 


hundred years. 
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THE YADAVA DYNASTY OF DEVAGIRI, OR DEQGURH. 
MF the Yadavas two separate families can be traced bearing the same name, the one ruling partly 
over the Deccan proper, with a portion of the Carnatic conquered from the Chalakyas; the other, 
: & over provinces lying to the south west of the Chalikya dominions, which bore the distinctive 
appellation of “ Bellal.” The first of these follows the Chalukyas in order, and the interval of 128 years which 
succeeded the disruption of this kingdom and the death of Vijala Kalabhurya in S. 1088, a.p. 1166, to the 
Mahomedan invasion of Alla-oo-Deen in a.p. 1294, was the greatest of their power. Several inscriptions quoted 
by Mr. Walter Elliot give the genealogy of the eldest branch of the family from the earliest presumed ancestor, 
which will be noticed in its proper place. There are comparatively few inscription records of the Devagiri 
branch of the family, and the period at which they separated from the elder stock is not discoverable. The 
earliest date ascertained is found in an inscription of Ballam Déva at Hippergah in the Sholapoor collectorate. 
which is twenty-four years subsequent to the acquisition of the Chalukya kingdom, and is of §. 1112, A.D. 1190. 
It contains vague enumerations of dynasties to the following effect:—“ First reigned the mighty race of Pandu ; 


“and after them came many others . . . of the Surya Vansa, became illustrious; . . . . the 





“ Chalikyas, many of whom having reigned with power were overthrown; and the race of Kala-bhirya 
“« Bijala obtained celebrity by the strength of their arms, and reigned for a time ; after which the splendour of 
“ the Y4du Kula became conspicuous, like that of Bhima.” Traces of the conquests of the Yadus are found . 
for the most part in inscriptions in the present Dharwar district, and prove them to have extended over the whole 
of the western and south western provinces of the Chalikyas; and it appears from these records, that not only 
the Chalikya, but the Bellal kingdom, the capital of which was Dwara Samoodra, in Mysore, had also 
succumbed to them. These conquests were made by Sinha Déva, who succeeded his grandfather Ballam 
Déva in S. 1132, a.p. 1220; and the acquisition of Vuldra or Malabar, and the Konkan, by his general Bomma 
Déva, is especially commemorated. The last of his inscriptions is dated S. 1169, A.D. 1247, when he had reigned 
thirty years, residing at Dévagiri, or Deogurh. Two other successors follow, Kunner Déva in S. 1170, A.D. 1248, 
and Mahadéva in S. 1182, a.p. 1260. The last independent prince was Mahadéva’s son, Ramchunder, who 
succeeded his father in S. 1193, A.D. 1271, and under the name of “ Ram Deo,” was the first to encounter the 
Mahomedans under Alla-oo-Deen Khiljy in S. 1216, A.D. 1294. 

Against this new and warlike power, the Hindoo princes of the Deccan made comparatively little 
resistance ; and the hardy Moghul and Tartar veterans seem to have borne down all before them. At Ellichpoor 
in Berar, Alla-oo-Deen fought his first action with the Hindoos of the south, and a great mound near the city 
bearing the legend of the ‘‘Gunj Shaheed,” “the heap of martyrs,” commemorates those who were slain on 
this occasion. It is not improbable, perhaps, that the action was a severe one; but it was decisive, for between 
Ellichpoor and Deogurh the young invader met with no opposition. On his arrival there, according to Ferishta’s 
record, he invested the place, the fortifications of which were not then complete. The Rajah and his son were 
both absent; but the former returning with all speed, strove to throw himself between the city and the enemy, 
and in doing so suffered a severe defeat. This is probably the most authentic account; but another assigns the 
Rajah’s submission to the fact of a large number of sacks of salt having been taken into the fort, by mistake, 
instead of flour; on the discovery of which, there being no other provision left, capitulation became inevitable. 
Meanwhile his son, Shunkur Déva, who had collected an army, attacked Alla-oo-Deen, in defiance of his 
father’s request to the contrary, and being utterly overthrown, Rama Déva was obliged to submit to enormous 
terms of ransom, which are scarcely credible—6oo maunds of pearls, two maunds of jewels, 1000 of silver, 4000 
pieces of silk, and other precious commodities are enumerated as the victor’s spoils; and, perhaps, greatest of all, 
the engagement of the Rajah to pay an annual tribute to Dehli. It may easily be supposed that such a booty 
excited the cupidity of the northern Mahomedans to the highest pitch: and the comparatively easy manner in 
which it had been obtained, combined with the knowledge of even greater Hindoo kingdoms to the south, ripe for 


plunder, rendered any long inaction impossible. For a time the tribute was remitted to Dehli; but on its failure, a 
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great army of 100,000 horse, under Mullik Kafobdr, an enterprising general, was dispatched to the south. This 
occurred in §. 1228, a.p. 1 306, twelve years after the first invasion, when very probably the Hindoos had ceased 
to apprehend further molestation. It was orf this occasion that the beautiful Déwul Ranee, daughter of the Rajah 
of Goozerat, who was on her way to Deogurh to be married to the son of the Yadu Rajah, fell into the hands 
of a Mahomedan detachment, and was sent to Dehli, where she was married to King Alla-oo-Deen’s son, Khizr 
Khan. The king’s wife, Kowla Dévi, had been the wife of Déwul RAnee’s father, and one of the objects of the 
expedition was to bring away the young princess. Under other circumstances this might have been impossible ; 
but the nuptial party, proceeding to Deogurh, was met by chance near the caves of Ellora by part of the 
advanced guard of Mullik Kafoor’s army, and a skirmish ensued, in which the princess’s horse was wounded by 
an arrow and fell, and her capture followed. This romantic event was celebrated by a Persian poem of much 
tenderness and beauty, which is still in existence. RdAma Déva did not long hold out against the Mahomedans, 
who, leaving a portion of their army to invest Deogurh, rapidly overran the country. On Mullik Kafoor’s 
return he accompanied him to Dehli where he was hospitably received and entertained, and dismissed with 
honour and respect. This kindness probably influenced his future life, for the tribute to Dehli was regularly 
paid, and in S. 1231, A.p. 1309, he entertained Mullik Kafoor, on his return from the north, and accompanied 
him to his frontier at Indoor, near Beeder, on his march against the kingdom of Wurungol. On the Rajah’s 
return to Deogurh he died, and was succeeded by his son Shunkul, or Shunker, Déva. 

This prince may be considered the last of the Yadava dynasty. He was by no means of the same 
accommodating or submissive spirit as his father, and by his haughty contempt of, and resistance to, the 
Mahomedans, brought their whole power against his kingdom. In 1310, Mullik Kafoor returned to Deogurh 
on his march southwards to Dwara Samoodra, and was indifferently received by the Rajah; but nothing 
hostile occurred till 1312, when Shunkul Déva having withheld his tribute, Mullik Kafoor attacked and defeated 
him. On this occasion Shunkul Déva was seized and put to death, and the whole of his kingdom—* from the 
ports of Dabul and Chaul to Rachore and Moodgul””—annexed to the empire of Dehli. During the troublous 
times of the Mahomedan Empire which followed the acquisition of the Deccan, Hurpal Déva, brother-in-law of 
Shunkul Déva, made a gallant effort to recover the kingdom: and at the period of the Emperor Alla-oo-Deen’s 
death, in a.p. 1316, had wrested many provinces from the Mahomedans; but two years afterwards his son, 
Moobarak Khilji, marched in person to the Deccan, when Hurpal Déva fled, was captured, flayed alive, and 
decapitated by this cruel tyrant, and his head stuck on the gate of Deogurh. Thus fell the last of the great 
Yadava princes. The remainder of the family retired to estates in the fastnesses of the western Ghats, and 
never again attempted resistance; they are now represented by the Jadows of the Mahratta Deccan, a numerous 
and respectable family. The history of their capital after the death of Hurpal belongs to that of the 
Mahomedans in the Deccan, with which this memoir has no concern. 

The dominions of the Yadavas extended from the Nerbudda, or at least the Tapty, to the north, westwards 
to the sea at the ports of Dabul and Chaul, and to the east and south from Berar to Indoor, near Beeder, and thence 
probably, in nearly a direct line, to the Tumboodra river and the sea. When they had overcome the Bellal 
Yadavas of Dwara Samoodra, their frontier probably met that of the Chola Rajahs of Kunchi, in the present Mysore 
country, if indeed they did not possess the plateau as far as its southern edge. This extent of territory is very great, 
and the dynasty must have been one of the wealthiest of the southern Hindoos; but the remains of it now existent 
are comparatively very few. It is possible that the earlier princes may have created the curious fort of Devagiri, 
or Deogurh, and made it their capital ; and it is certainly one of the most remarkable works in India,—a large 
isolated hill upwards of 500 feet high and upwards of a mile in circumference having been scarped al] round through 
solid trap rock to the height of 120 to 150 feet perpendicular from the ground, leaving a wide, deep ditch ; access 
to the top being through a tunnel excavated in the centre of the hill. But other dynasties, preceding and succeeding 
Shalivahana, anterior to the Christian era, are perhaps the more likely authors of this great work; nor is it at all 
inconsistent with the geographical position assumed by Ptolemy, that Deogurh, or the remains of that city which 
existed on the table-land between the fort and the caves of Ellora, may have been the Tagara or the Plithana 
which are named in the Periplus, and were assuredly places of trade and consequence in the Deccan at the period 

of his existence, Antiquarians have been unable, hitherto, to determine the exact positions of these places; but for 
many concurrent reasons, which need not be detailed here, the inference in favour of the ancient city near Deogurh 
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is supported by the fact that Grecian and Roman coins have béen found there. ° Mr. Elphinstone assumes that 


Ptolemy’s Plithana, ITAIOANA, is no more than Paithana, MAIOANA, the orthographic error being evident ;. and 
there is a Paitan on the Godavery which is supposed to have been the capital of Shdlivahana in the first century. 
As reasonably, however, it may be assumed that Tagara, rayapa, is an orthographical error for Nagara, vedryapat (?) 
In this case, as Paithana and Nagara have precisely the same signification of “city,” they may have originally 
meant one and the same place, which in reality was the ancient “city” already mentioned ; and it is consistent 
with the splendid era of Shalivahana that he should not only have carved out the fort of Deogurh, but Hinduized 
the Buddhist caves of Ellora, adding others of his own to the already existing series. To these, however, the 
Temple of Kylas must be an exception; its architectural style is unquestionably that of southern India, and the 
general design and ornamental portions of the pillars correspond with many of the temples of Mysore and the 
southern Mahratta country, which will be illustrated in this volume, and were erected probably between the 


sixth and thirteenth centuries. 


OF THE YADAVAS, SURNAMED HOI SALA, OR BELLAL. 


PawF this dynasty there are traces by inscriptions both in the Mackenzie and Elliot collections, and the 
\ legend of the rise of the family is the same in both. A “Sala” progenitor resided in Sasakapira. In 
eZAG the gardens of that town dwelt a Brahpate, or Yoti, who, when sitting in “ tapassa,” or meditation, 
was attacked by a tiger, Puli, or Shardila, a fearful beast with dreadful eyes, and lashing its sides with its tail. 
The devotee gave Sala a weapon, blessed it, and said, “Saladu poi” (draw and kill); on which he drew the 
weapon and killed the tiger, and hence the appellation Poi Sala, or Hoi Sala. Other traditions allege that Sala 
slew the tiger, which was committing great depfedations, at the request of the villagers, who thenceforward 
allowed him annually “a quarter of a fanam on ‘every candy of their grain crops, with which he raised 
“ adherents and became formidable, increasing his demands in proportion to his success, till his revenue reached 
“ fourteen fanams on every candy.” Sala, in any case, became the founder of, the greatness of the family, and 
assumed the title of “ Bellala,” from his power (Bala), and adopted the tiger, or Shardula, as his family ensign. 
A genealogy, quoted by Mr. Walter Elliot from several inscriptions, gives a list of eight princes, the last of whom 
is Narasinha, who is described as ruling from his own limits to Uchangi Dargah, and laving his horses’ sides in 
the Krishna. The actual boundary to the north, therefore, being Uchangi, not far from the present Hurpunhullee, 
the rest may be understood as conveying an idea of the limits of the predatory raids; and as the Chalukyas unques- 
tionably ruled as far as the Tumboodra, the inference that the Bellalas pressed their conquests as far as the Krishna. 


cannot be maintained. It has already been noticed, also, that in the reign of Vikram Chalukya II, the Bellalas 





were defeated in an invasion of the Chalikya kingdom by Achuga Devi, the Chalukya general. Vishnuverddhana, 
or Bitti Déva, the Bella] king, unquestionably the greatest of the dynasty, who made this invasion, was the fifth 
prince in succession to Sala, and cotemporary of Vikram Chalikya IT: and, as Mr. Walter Elliot observes, may 
have penetrated to the Krishna before he was defeated. The local tradition, indeed, before alluded to, fixes the 
scene of the great battle near Moodgul, in the Rachore Dooab. The grandson of this king, by name Veer 
Bellala, who succeeded after two intermediate princes, Udayaditya, and Narasinha I, appears to have been a 
warlike person, who extended the Bellal dominions not only north of the Tumboodra, that is, probably into the 
Rachore Dooab, but over the whole of the southern Mahratta country or Canara, called Kuntala Dés; and it is 
recorded in the inscription at Guduk, that his general, Bomma, defeated the army of the Kalabhuryas, commanded 
by Brahma Chamupati, capturing sixty elephants; moreover, that he destroyed the “ships” of the southern country. 
These events would seem to fix the era of his dynasty at the period of the final dissolution of the Chalikya kingdom 


’ 


under Vijala. In the record of the Devagiri Yadava, “Ballam,” at Hippergah, 8. 1112, a.n. 1190 (ante), a 
victory is claimed over the Bellals; and it is by no means improbable that both parties engaged may have claimed 
and recorded advantages which neither absolutely gained. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the war 
between the Yadavas of Devagiri, Deogurh, and the Bellalas, continued for some time; and by an inscription at 
Anigiri, it is recorded that in a great battle in which Ballam was pursued from Surtur to Lokigonda, he was 
slain by Veer Bellal himself. Mr. Walter Elliot gives a translation of this event from the inscription, which 


is an interesting record :— 
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“Boasting of his elephants, his horses, and* his men, Balam Nrapa exclaimed, ‘Who dare oppose me?” 
“Belal, mounting his single elephant, urged it onwards, and trampling down his army, pursued him and slew 
“him, chasing him from Surtur ‘to Lokigonda,” &c. After this, or probably about this period, the royal 
residence was removed from Dwara Samoodra to Lokigonda, now Lukhoondee, near Dumbal, or it may have been 
the northern capital only ; and at Hookoor on the Tumboodra, Mr. Walter Elliot found traces of an immense 
encampment, with erect stones to which elephants or horses were fastened. This prince reigned from S. 1114, 
A.D. 1192, to S. 1133, a.p 1211, and the locality of his grants, for which inscriptions exist, is confined to the 
area between the Malpurba and the Tumboodra, a very limited space certainly : but it may be assumed that in 
those distracted times of almost constant war, the Bellél prince, finding no molestation from the southern kingdom 
of Chola, preferred to watch the movements of the Devagiri Yadavas from the northern portion of his own 
frontier. Of his son Narasinha II. only one inscription is mentioned by Mr. Walter Elliot, which is at Hungul, 
and relates to transactions to the southwards. Nor are there any records of succession after Narasinha. The 
resistance and defence made by Veer Bellal against the Devagiri Yadavas was not continued by Narasinha, for 
Sinha Déva, of Dévagiri, grandson of Ballam, obtained a great victory over the Bellals, “rooting up the power 
“of the ‘Hoisala,’ ‘Bellala,’ &c, and again, as has been quoted (ante), his general H6n B6mma, governor of Nul- 
“ goond, presented his prince with fourteen elephants, the best of the spoil which he had taken with great bravery 
“from Narasimha Nrassa.” In these transactions the dates of the Bellala and Yadava record-inscriptions confirm 
each other in a remarkable manner. Dwara Samoodra, the capital of the Bellalas, was in possession of the family 
in S. 1294, A.D. 1310, when Mullik Kafoor and Khwaja Hajy marched southwards, “ where they heard there 
“‘ were temples very rich in gold and jewels.” ‘Among others,” writes Ferishta, “they engaged Bilal (Bellal) Déo, 
“Rajah of the Carnatic, and, defeating him, took him prisoner and ravaged his territory. They found in the 
“temples prodigious spoils, such as idols of gold adorned with precious stones, and other rich effects, consecrated to 
“Hindoo worship.” The city of Dwara Samoodra was built in a.p. 1133, according to a poem quoted by 
‘Colonel Wilks, and as it was destroyed in 1310, it had existed 177 years, which probably marks the reign of 
the most powerful period of the dynasty. How the family in their reduced circumstances existed in after 
times there is no record: but it may be inferred that for a while it remained a feudatory of the Beejanuggur 
kingdom; for Colonel Wilks records that a branch of it was allowed to exercise a nominal authority at “'Tonoor” 
until a.p. 1387. ‘Tonoor, ten miles from Seringapatam, was then one of the provinces of the ancient Bellal 
kingdom, all others northward having been gradually absorbed by the kings of Beejanuggur; and in this 
obscurity the Bellal dynasty, eventually absorbed by that of Beejanuggur, became extinct. At the best period of 
its existence the princes of the Bellala dynasty were Jains, which may account for the number of beautiful temples 
which remain monuments of their sway. That at their capital of Dwara Samoodra in particular, which is 


Hindoo, and marks the period of the dynastic change of faith, will be illustrated in the present volume. 


OF THE GREAT FAMILIES OF THE KUNTALA DES. 


Em YET FE, acknowledged Hindoo dynasties anterior to the Mahomedan invasion of the country, of which the 
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¢ pictorial illustrations of this volume exist, have been traced in order; and it remains only to mention 
those great hereditary feudatories, or semi-independent chieftains, who existed contemporaneously, 
and to whom, especially those who professed the Jain faith, most of the ancient temples, wells, tanks, and other 
great public works, are to be attributed; they are not, however, numerous. Inscriptions relating to four only are 
quoted in the Elliot collection; but these are, no doubt, of the most powerful families, who were attached to, or 
dependent upon, the great Chalikya dynasty. The first in rank of these were the Kalabhiryas, who have 
been before noticed; but besides the branch which finally subverted the Chalukyas, there was another whose 
estate or principality seems to have been on the Malpurbah river, near Réne. The inscriptions, however, are 
merely grants, and, with the family, have no particular historical interest. 

The Silharas were Maha Mundleéshwurs, or nobles, of the highest rank in the Chalikya kingdom, whose 
possessions lay at and about Kolapoor. The inscriptions in which their genealogies are enumerated are dated S. 


1057, A.D. 1135, and S. 1065, A.D. 1143, and give a list of twelve heads of the family, up to the founder, Ama- 
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rindra Silhara; but his era is not stated. Mr. Walter Elliot conjectures that the last expedition of Vijala eae 
hirya, the usurper of Kulyan, was against this family. Of this event the Vijala chronicle records, that the uh 
“warned in adream of his approaching death,” summoned all the nobles of the kingdom, and all having 
attended except the Silharas, he marched against them ; and after some negotiation on the Bheema river, 
his journey to Kolapoor, which he besieged, and having breached the wall, “Suri Danda” Natha submitted. One 


of the appellations of this family, ““Tagara Pur,” has excited much interest, and great endeavours have an 
whence they had their 


continued 


made to throw light upon it; but the inscriptions give no clue as to where Tagara, 
origin, actually was. If, however, Deogurh was in reality the Tagara of a very ancient date, many families of 
note may have sprung either from the local dynasty, or its nobility, at the period of the disruption of its 
dominions. No inscription of the Silharas has been discovered later than S., 1137, AD. 1215; and it is most 
probable that the family disappeared in the subsequent troublous times. 

- Kadamba is a third noble family, of which their inscriptions give an unbroken genealogy of fifteen 
successions from Mayura Varma Déva I. to Mayura Varma Déva IJ, S. 956, A.D. 1034. The date of the earliest 
is not given; but Mr. Walter Elliot assumes that, allowing thirty years to a generation, the era may be S. 500 
or 550, A.D. 578 or 628, which would raise it to an equality of descent with the Chalakyas,—a supposition by no 
means, perhaps, improbable. The hereditary possessions of this family were in the province of Banawassee, and 
their tenure of them is believed to have been anterior to the establishment of the Chalikyas, and contemporary 
with the Rattas and Silharas. To the originator of the family, Mayura Varma, is attributed the introduction of 
Brahmins, and the Hindoo, or Brahminical faith, into the province; but at what date it is impossible to 
conjecture. That they were subject to and servants of the Chalikyas appears from several inscriptions dated 
S. 956, 969, 997, the incumbent holding his office of Governor of Banawassee, &c, by appointment of Bhunéka 
Malla Chalakya. Of this family Dr. Buchanan obtained some interesting records in Malabar, proving that their 
dominions extended to the sea coast at one period, and embraced much of Malabar and the southern Concan. 
It is most probable, therefore, that when the Chalukyas prevailed over them, they became feudatories of portions 
of their original possessions. 

The Rattas have been mentioned before as for a time successful over the Chalikyas, and being afterwards 
subdued by them in turn; Jaya Sinha Chalikya, according to the Yeoor inscription, “ overcame the army 
“ of 800 elephants of the son of the Moon Ratta Kula, named Krishta. He destroyed that prince, with 
“his army of 500 elephants ; thus the goddess of royalty was attained by the Chalukya race.” The Rattas were 
Jains, and were lords of Samditi, near Pursghur, and local inscriptions attest their existence up to S. 1019, 
A.D. 1097; another branch, or probably the same family, governed at Gutal, on the Tumboodra; a third at 
Pattudkul, near Badami, and at Belgavé, under Ramchundra Yadu, of Devagiri, bringing the existence 
of the family nearly to the Mahomedan conquest, at which time they were probably in possession of those 
ancestral offices which seem to have been analogous to the modern Nargowras, or Déshmookhs. 

During the whole of the period in which these families and their superior dynasties existed, that is, from 
the fifth to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian era, the Carnatic, and in particular that portion 
of it named Kuntala Dés, seems to have been prosperous and advancing in civilization. It was well cultivated 
and covered with villages, as it is at present ; and the fertility of its soil, and probably the facilities it possessed of 
trade with the coast, and export of its manufactures and productions to Egypt and to Arabia, through Greek, 
Roman, and Arabian merchants, no doubt formed a national element of its prosperity, of which its beautiful 
architectural remains are to the present day indisputable proofs. To a great extent the Jain religion prevailed 
over the Brahminical up to the sixth and seventh centuries and wherever it prospered, as in Guzerat, the most 
elaborate and exquisitely finished temples were erected by its votaries; but neither were the Brahmins idle, for 
their representative edifices are met with as frequently as those of the Jains. In short, from DwdAra Samoodra 
now Hullabeed, in Mysore, northwards to Kolapoor, and from the Tumboodra to the Ghauts, there are as 
villages in which there are not examples of the architectural skill, the taste, and the wonderfully elaborate 
execution of the stone edifices of that period, of which the illustrations to this volume will afford the reader ample 
confirmation. The period referred to, the fifth to the tenth century, it will be remembered, is that from the 
evacuation of Britain by the Romans to the end of the Saxon dynasties; and its remains in India prove the 


unquestionable superiority of the eastern over the western skill in decorative architecture. 


Part II. 


OF THE WESTERN HINDOO DYNASTIES SUBSEQUENT TO THE 
MAHOMEDAN INVASION OF THE DECCAN. 


I. VIJAYA NUGGUR OR BEEJANUGGUR. 


probably insecure possession of their southern and western conquests under the incursions 
of the Bellal princes of Dwara Samoodra, it will have been evident that the provinces 
lying between the Krishna river and the line of Ghauts, can hardly have belonged to 


a permanent government for any length of time; and a number of small states, prin- 





cipalities, or petty baronies arose, and maintained existence. On the subversion of the 
Yadavas by the Mahomedans, and Mullik Kafoor’s progress as far as Dwara Samoodra, in 1310, when the 
Bellal dynasty was either extinguished or driven farther to the south, it seems very questionable whether the 
Mahomedans attempted to retain the whole of the country which had fallen before their arms. Such a course 
would have been manifestly impossible from their great distance from bases of support; and even in the fourth 
expedition of Mullik Kafoor, in a.p. 1312, he had not established the Imperial authority to a further line 
southwards than the Krishna, or at most the Tumboodra. Ferishta records that, after the execution of the 
Rajah of Déogurh, Mullik Kafoor laid waste the countries of ‘* Maharashtra and Canara, from Dabul and 
«« Choul—which are ports on the western coast—as far as Rachore and Moodgul:” and though he probably 
held Belgaum and Goa, and the provinces north of them, and of a line from Belgaum to the confluence of the 
Krishna and Tumboodra which afterwards became the frontier of the Bahmuny dynasty,—yet all to the 
south of that line as yet, no doubt, belonged to the Hindoos. : 

In the year A. D. 1303 the first expedition against Wurungol was dispatched from Dehli, by the Emperor 
Alla-oo-Deen Khiljy, by the eastern route of Bengal. It was unsuccessful, and had been obliged to retreat in’ 
great distress. In 1309, therefore, another expedition was sent by way of Deogurh, under the command of 
Mullik Kafoor. Wurungul was besieged, and, after a gallant defence of several months, was at last taken by 
assault. The Rajah purchased peace by a large payment of treasure and other valuables, and having agreed to 
pay tribute to the Emperor, was left in possession of his dominions. This expedition occurs between Mullik 
Kafoor’s second visit to Déogurh, and the first to Dwara Samoodra; and proves that the movements of the 
Moghul armies of that period, which appear to have been entirely composed of cavalry, were extremely rapid 
and vigorous. While Mullik Kafoor continued to reside at Deogurh, and, indeed, for several years, the Rajahs 
of Wurungul seem to have paid their tribute regularly, and to have been exempt from molestation by the 
Mahomedans; but taking advantage of the confusion which existed at Dehli after the death of Alla-oo-Deen, 
and through the disturbed reigns of Osman and Moobaruk Khiljy, to the accession of the Toghluk dynasty, the 
Prince of Wurungul had refused payment of tribute, and his country was again invaded, in a. p. 1332, by 
the Moghuls, under the Prince Aluf Khan Toghluk. On this occasion, partly owing to quarrels among 
themselves, and partly to the effects of climate, the Mahomedans were obliged to raise the siege, and were 
followed in their retreat to Déogurh, with much success, by the Rajah’s forces. It is related that of all his 


E 
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nevertheless, he was not long inactive. 


great army, the Prince brought only 3000 horse back to "Dehli; : 
On this occasion, 


In the course of two months he had recruited his forces, and again marched upon Wurungul. 
the Prince occupied the fortified positions of the country as he advanced: Beeder, Kowlas, Indoor, and other 
strong fortresses fell in succession; and finally Wurungul was invested, and, on this occasion, captured. The 
Rajah, Luddur Déo, with all his family, were sent as prisoners to Dehli, and, for the time, the Andra dynasty 


was subverted. Telingana, which included all the dominions of the Wurungul princes, became a Mahomedan 
The Rajahs of Wurungul subsequently 


province, and the name of the capital was changed to Sooltanpoor. 
m up to the disruption of the 


recovered the greater part of their dominions, and continued to enjoy the 
Bahmuny dynasty of Beeder, in 1489; but with this part of the history of the period the present memoir has 
no direct concern. It was necessary, however, to account for the destruction of Wurungul in 1322, to trace 
the imputed establishment of a new dynasty of the same family at Beejanuggur in A. D. 1366. 

The period indeed was a propitious one. Mahomed Toghluk, Emperor of Dehli, was organizing 
expeditions to subdue China and Tartary, and indulging in wild dreams of the conquest of the eastern world. 
His Deccan and Telingana provinces were for the most part tranquil, and his local officers did not appear to desire 
to press their conquests more to the south. The acquisition of the newest portion of them, Telingana, had not 
proved so easy as that of the Deccan; the population was more warlike, and there were greater numbers of 
feudatories to subdue; in this direction, therefore, large numbers of the Imperial troops found occupation, and 
expeditions to the south became impossible. It can hardly be supposed that the Mahomedans had complete 
authority over the country south of the Krishna, or they would have noticed, and endeavoured to prevent, the 
establishment of a new and powerful Hindoo dynasty on the Tumboodra—their presumed southern boundary : 
but though Mullik Kafoor may have established posts as far as Moodgul and Rachore, the southern portion of 
the Dooab remained a disputed territory, while indeed, up to the fall of the Beejanuggur dynasty, the whole of 
the Rachore Dooab was a perpetual battle-field between the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, being alternately in 
possession of both, and in some instances divided between them. 6 

The family of Beejanuggur claimed a very remote origin; and in a genealogy supplied to Mr. E. C. 
Ravenshaw, of the Bengal Civil Service, in 1829, by the Rajah of Anagoondi, which is published with an 
historical memoir in vol. xx. of the “ Asiatic Researches,” a list of eighty-five princes is given from Pandu, the 
attributed founder, to Yésha Nandi, whose fourteen sons reigned over portions of his dominions. They were invaded 
by Amitra and Durmitra, from whence is not stated, and being conquered, fled to Telingana, where Nanda Maha- 
rajah established the dynasty of Wurungul. This prince, after a reign of forty-two years, died in S. 998, a.p. 1076, 
and was succeeded by his son Chalik Rajah, who reigned forty-one years, and was succeeded by Vijala Raya, who 
reigned at Kulyan in S. 1041, a.p. 1119. Another son, Vijya Raya, established himself in the capital, Vijya 
Nuggur, in S. 1039-40, A.D. II 18, and from him descended four princes, the last of whom, Bhoop Raya, having 
no issue, Bukka Raya, the son of a neighbouring Rajah, perhaps of Kumply, which was a small independent State, 
was elevated to the Guddee in S. 1236, A.D. 1334. By this genealogy, the foundation of the Beejanuggur kingdom 
is traced to Vijala the last prince who reigned at Kulliani, and who, it will be remembered, had usurped the 
throne from the Chalukya family. But Vijala had only one son; and whether he, after the conquest of his 
dominions by the Yadavas of Déogurh, established himself at Beejanuggur, and so founded a new dynasty there, 
or whether Bukka was a member of the Wurungul family who, escaping from the Mahomedans after their 
conquest of that city, rallied the dependants of his family around him, and established himself at Beejanuggur, is 
a doubtful point, which the genealogies and inscriptions of the family do not clear up. It is certainly against 
the assumption of any great antiquity for this family, that no traces of it by inscriptions are found in Mr. 
Walter Elliot’s or Dr. Buchanan’s collections ; consequently it could not have existed as a reigning dynasty at 
the same period as the Chalukyas, Bellals, or Yadavas; nor, indeed, anterior to them, without leaving some 
memorial records which would have transpired. 

Mr. H. H. Wilson, in his introductory memoir to the Mackenzie collection. of inscriptions, while he 
details the foundation of the city of Beejanuggur by “Bukka and Harihara” in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, does not attempt to trace their origin, except as fugitives from the kingdom of Wurungul, who, having 
met the great Brahmin missionary Mahdava, or Mahadeo Acharya, in the woods near Vijya Nuggur which he 
had founded, were appointed Rajahs by him. Mahadava Acharya himself gives evidence in his works on 
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this point which can hardly be questioned, and 4s of far greater value than mere tradition. He states that he 
was the minister of Sangama the son of Kampa, a powerful prince whose rule extended to the southern, eastern, 
and western seas. Bukka and Harihara are the sons of Sangama ; and one of their inscriptions (vide vol. ix. of the 
“Asiatic Researches”) verifies Mahdava Acharya’s chronicle. This account tallies also with that given by Ferishta 
at a later period, when the Hindoo dynasty is said to have lasted 700 years. Ferishta, however, in respect to Beejanug- 
gur, does not seem able to avoid inconsistency, for in his history of the reign of Mahomed Toghluk, he records that, 
in 1344, Krishn Naik, son of Luddur Deo of Wurungul, went to Bilal Deo, Rajah of the Carnatic, and entered 
into a compact with him to oppose the Mahomedans. Bil4l Deo agreed to join this combination after he 
should have secured a strong place for his government “among the mountains.” He therefore built a 
strong city upon the frontier of his dominions, and called it after his son Beeja, so that it is now known by the 
name of Beejanuggur. He then raised an army, and put part of it under Krishn Naik, who reduced 
Wurungul, and compelled Tmad-dol-Moolk;, the governor, to retreat to Dowlutabad. Bilal Deo and Krishn 
Naik united their forces with the troops of the Rajahs of Maabu (Malabar) and Dwara Samoodra (the Billals), and 
expelled the Mahomedan garrisons and posts, “so that within a few months Mahomed Toghluk had no 
** possession in that quarter of the Deccan except Dowlutabad.” 


BUKKA AND HARIHARA. 





” 


“Jay the foundation of a new state.” Whatever their previous origin was, however, there is no doubt that Bukka 
and Harihara were the real founders of the Vijya Nuggur, or Beejanuggur monarchy: and from them (Bukka 
having reigned from a.p. 1334 to 1367, and Harihara from a.p. 1367 to 1391), the genealogy continues 
unbroken and authenticated, not only by the Mahomedan historians, but from the inscriptions which belong 
to the Ravenshaw and Mackenzie collections. 

The situation of Beejanuggur was admirably selected both as to the defence of the frontier line of the 
Tumboodra, and as a position from whence all southern and western conquests could be maintained. As part of 
“ Kishkinda,” under the name of Humpee, it was ancient sacred and classic ground, being the locality in which 
some of the heroes of the Mahabharat had slain the Rajah “ Wallee,” and was already a place of resort and 
pilgrimage for Hindoos of the Deccan and Canarese provinces. The city,* which included Humpee, was founded 
on the right, or southern bank of the Tumboodra river, in a plain partly open to the east and west; but to the 
north-east bounded by a wild and fantastic group of rocks and hills intermingled, through which only a few passes 
practicable for footmen existed; and to the north, on the left bank of the river, by a natural outwork of the same 
description of granite rocks and hills rising to a considerable height, the northern faces of which are almost 
inaccessible, and which left only a confined space between them and the river. In this small plain was founded 
the town or suburb of “ Anagoondy” (the elephant corner) : and what passes there were, being fortified by curtains 
and bastions, the whole became an almost impregnable position. On the south, the spurs of the lofty Ramandroog 
hills reached to the city walls, and bounded them on that side; and to the west, the open plain was intersected 
by fortifications which joined the river on the north bank, and the Ramandroog hills on the south. The enceinte 
covered a space hardly less than ten square miles, perhaps more, for, including the outwork of Anagoondy, it was 
not less than four miles in length, by three, or three and a-half, miles in breadth. Between Anagoondy and the 
city, the river Tumboodra rushes through a gorge of the rocky hills before mentioned— its breadth at one narrow 
pass being not more than twenty yards—in a series of rapids, which, when the river is in flood, and indeed, at all 
times, are eminently beautiful; and the scenery, especially if the visitor ascends the river in a basket boat from 
Anagoondy, to Humpee the ancient and sacred city situated in the gorge already noticed, is throughout most 


interesting and picturesque. Nowhere in India, or in the world perhaps, have denuded granite rocks, piled upon 


* Vide map, page 65. 
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one another to a height of five or six hundred feet, assumed wilder or more striking forms. In ame places, 
not a shrub occurs to break these marvellously heaped-up masses ; in others, they are interspersed by foliage a 
creepers which hang from them, and soften the effect of their rugged grandeur ; and the constantly varying 
outlines of the rocks and hills, the gloomy effect of the superincumbent masses as the gorge is reached from me 
long, deep pool below it, the ancient ruined temples on the banks, and the prevailing utter desolation, combine 
to render an approach to Beejanuggur by the river one of profound interest. The pool below the gorge, from 
whence the best view of it is obtained, gives as its greatest depth ninety-three feet ; and in other parts from sixty 
to seventy were found by the author of this memoir. The river as is shown by the water-marks in the 
gorge, rises forty to fifty feet above its ordinary level when in flood, and on these occasions, the turmoil of 
waters and the vast whirlpools in the reach below, are represented to be sublime. - 

In this peculiar and interesting locality, therefore, the hereafter famous Hindoo capital of the Beejanuggur 
dynasty was established, and must have risen very rapidly to eminence. By what means, or at what period 
the family conquered in succession the provinces to the south and west, can only be conjectured ;_ nor 
is any record of their early progress existent, except what is supplied by the chronicle of the Bahmuny, 
Adil Shahy, and Golcondah kings by Ferishta. By Alla-oo-Deen Gungoo Bahmuny, the founder of the 
first independent Mahomedan dynasty of the Deccan, a.p. 1347, the Beejanuggur princes do not appear to 
have been molested; but in the reign of his son and successor, Mahomed Shah Bahmuny I, some remarkable 
events occurred which, prove that in a.p. 1368, thirty-four years after its presumed origin, the Beejanuggur 
kingdom had attained very considerable local power. It was in this year that the Mahomedan king, in the 
midst of a festival held to celebrate victories over the Hindoo princes of Telingana, gave an order on the treasury 
of Beejanuggur ‘for the payment of some musicians, which they were to deliver: an insolent act of aggression, 


which occasioned a memorable and destructive war. 


DEVA RAYA. 


T is somewhat difficult to decide who the reigning prince at Beejanuggur was at this precise period. 

By the Mackenzie inscriptions, Bukka had reigned only five years, 1370-1375; but if his accession, 

according to Mahdava Acharya’s chronicle, be considered as established in 1334, he had reigned 

forty-one years, an unusually long period; and if, according to the table of inscriptions, Harihara his brother 
had succeeded him between 137.5 and 1385, and reigned till 1429, another extraordinarily long reign must. have 
occurred, and Harihara was alive ninety-five years after the foundation of the city. This is not likely to be the 

case, and the name of the reigning prince given in the Ravenshaw pedigree is more likely to be the correct one. 
According to this, therefore, Harihara had died the year before, that is, 1367, or thirty-three years after the founda- 
tion of the city, and his son, Déva Raya, or Déo Rai, according to the genealogy, and Krishn Rai, according to 
Ferishta, could little brook the insult offered by the Mahomedan king. The messenger from Goolburgah was 
paraded through the city on an ass, and dismissed with insult: and the Rajah, assembling his army, marched with 
30,000 horse, 3000 elephants, and 100,000 foot, to Adoni, whence he began to ravage the Mahomedan territory. 
Among other operations the fort of Moodgul, then held by a Mahomedan garrison, was besieged and taken, and the 
garrison put to the sword; and news of this event reaching the Mahomedan kirig, he swore a memorable oath, that 
“he would not sheathe his sword till he had put to death 100,000 infidels.” The Beejanuggur prince must have 
advanced from Moodgul to the bank of the Krishna, then full, in order to dispute its passage ; but this did not deter 
Mahmood, who crossed the river with gooo horse, attacked the Hindoos when heavy rain was falling, and, 
their elephants being unable to act, the rest of the army was seized with a panic, and fled to Adoni, leaving their 
camp equipage and guns in the hands of the enemy. On_this occasion Mahmood fell upon the vast Bazaar of 
camp followers, and slew 70,000 of them; and, making every allowance for exaggeration, it is evident that this 
was a very bloody defeat. It is especially mentioned that artillery had never heretofore been made use of by 


Mahomedans in the Deccan; but that captured on this occasion was made over to the command of Sufdur Khan 
> 
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“* to whom was attached a number of Turks and Europeans acquainted with the art of gunnery.” F ollowing up 
this victory, Mahmood crossed the Tumboodra, and was met by the army of Beejanuggur, under Bhoj Rai, the 
Beejanuggur minister, who had vaunted he-would bring back the head of the Mahomedan king on a spear. 
The entire Mahomedan army is described as composed of 15,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry, of which 10,000 
cavalry and 30,000 foot, with the artillery, advanced under the King’s general, Khan Mahomed, and were 
met by Bhoj Mul at the head of 40,000 horse and 500,000 foot. There is no doubt that the Mahomedan 
historian exaggerates the Hindoo host: nevertheless, their army must have been at least equal to the 
Mahomedan. Each party was inflamed by religious animosity, and the combat was fierce and bloody. The 
commanders of both wings of the Mahomedans were killed, and their troops broke; when the king, at the 
head of 3,000 horse, changed the fate of the battle. The artillery, too, had effect upon the Hindoo army, and 
after a spirited charge by an officer named Mokurrib Khan, in which an elephant became unruly, and, rushing 
forward, broke the Hindoo line, the day could not be retrieved. Bhoj Mul was killed, and a prodigious slaughter 
ensued, not only of fighting men, but of the people generally. Krishn Rai fled from place to place, and. at 
last threw himself into the capital, which Mahmood invested; but being unable to make any impression on 
the fortifications,—it was naturally impregnable at every other point,—the king had recourse to stratagem. He 
pretended to be ill, and retreated across the Tumboodra, followed by the Hindoos. When the wide plain north 
of the river had been reached, the king encamped, as did also Krishn Rai. At night Mahmood assembled his 
principal officers, and opened to them his plan of a night attack on the enemy, which was forthwith put in 
execution. Krishn Rai and his nobles had passed a night of carousal, and, wearied by it, had gone to sleep; 
before dawn, however, their camp was furiously attacked by the Mahomedans, and a complete rout ensued, the. 
Rajah saving himself with difficulty. The scene of this event is the plain to the north of the present 
Gungawutti, and its memory is preserved in local legend at Anagoondi. Mahmood now ‘recrossed the river, 
and began to massacre the inhabitants of all the villages near the capital. Terror-stricken, the people implored 
their Rajah to make terms with the fierce Mahomedans; and some of Mahmood’s officers are said to have 
reminded him that his vow of slaughter extended to only 100,000 infidels: but though he admitted the 
sanctity of his vow, the king would be satisfied with nothing short of the payment of his musicians, and the 
ambassadors from Beejanuggur forthwith paid the amount. “ Praise be to God,” exclaimed the king, “ that 
«« what I ordered has been performed ; I would not let a light word be recorded of me in the pages of history !” 
Struck with the remonstrances of the Hindoo ambassadors, the king bound himself by an oath, that henceforward 
he and his successors would spare all unarmed people in war,—a promise which he at least faithfully observed ; 
and during his reign, which ended by his death in a.p. 1375, no further war with Beejanuggur 
ensued. ™ 

No sooner, however, was his son Mujahid Shah Bahmuny established on the throne, than he sent a demand 
to Krishn Rai to forego his claims to the territory west of the Tumboodra, to give up the fort of Bunkapoor, 
and the Dooab between the Krishna and Tumboodra rivers. This arrogant request, as may be supposed, was 
not complied with; Krishn Rai, on his part, asserted his right to the Dooab, and desired “the elephants taken 

“ by King Mahmood might be returned.” War, therefore, ensued ; the Beejanuggur territory was invaded, and 
Rajah Krishn Rai, not trusting to the defences of his capital, moved to the westward into the forests and jungles 

of the ghauts, followed by the king, who penetrated to the sea-coast, and repaired a mosque which had been 

erected at Seeta Bund Rameshwur by Mullik Kafoor. Krishn Rai had hoped that the climate of the forests would 
be fatal to the Mahomedans; but it proved unfavourable to himself and his family, and he returned to Beeja- 
nuggur. He was pursued by the king, who suddenly appeared in the suburbs of the city, and caused the greatest 
consternation. The place attacked was, in fact, Cumlapoor, where there was then, and is now, a lake or tank, 
and a very rich temple upon a rising ground. This temple the king razed to the ground, possessing himself of 
its jewels, and the gold plates with which the shrine and its pinnacle were covered. Krishn Rai attempted to 
save it, but failed; his sortie being driven back. During the skirmish the king, with an armour-bearer named 

Mahmood, went unnoticed to observe the enemy’s progress, and was seen by a Hindoo, who immediately 

attacked him. The armour-bearer’s horse rearing, threw him, when the king encountered his adversary in single 

combat. A blow aimed at his head might have proved fatal, but for the steel casque he wore, and in turn the 

Hindoo was cloven “from the shoulder to the navel” by the king, who was remarkable for his personal strength, 

F 
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and fell dead from his horse. Mujahid Shah then assisted his servant to remount, and they rode back amidst 
the acclamations of both armies, “the Hindoos being unable to restrain their admiration of such gallantry.” A 
general action followed, which appears, from Ferishta’s interesting and graphic account of it, to have been fought 
with great valour and much military skill on each side. Mokurrib Khan, the commander of the artillery, was 
killed, with many others. Mujahid Shah was in every part of the field by turns, slaying numbers with his own 
hand. The key of the position was an eminence named Dhuna Sédra, where Mujahid Shah had posted his 
uncle, Dawood Khan. This officer, however, considering that the royal army required reinforcement, left the hill 
with his force and mingled in the fray, having three horses killed under him. It may be gathered from the 
chronicle, that although the Mahomedans claimed a victory, they were nevertheless obliged to retreat. The 
Dhuna Sodra position would have covered this manceuvre, and had evidently been taken up for the purpose ; 
and the king moved a large force to retake it, when it was abandoned by the Hindoos, and reoccupied by the 
king in person, who remained there till the last of his army had passed the defile. No further attack of Beeja- 
nuggur followed, and the king, with between sixty and seventy thousand captives, moved towards Adoni. 

Ferishta’s enumeration of ‘the size of the kingdom of Beejanuggur at this period supplies a hiatus which no 
inscriptions or other records afford. He describes it as extending from the Krishna to Rameshwur, ‘and from the 
« shores of the Indian ocean to Telingana.” It is questionable whether the actual administrative authority of the 
State ever reached as far as the extreme southern point of the peninsula; but the Beejanuggur princes may even 
then have been powerful enough to levy tribute from the Pandyan kings of Madura and the Cholas of Conjeveram 
(Kunchi), both of which kingdoms were declining. They were certainly more important than the Mahomedans 
in the time of Mujahid Shah, who, as Ferishta observes, only maintained their superiority by their valour; and 
‘in wealth and extent of country the Rajahs of Beejanuggur greatly exceeded them. The port of Goa, the 
fortress of Belgaum, and many other places to the westward of Beejanuggur, with the Konkan, belonged to the 
Hindoo kingdom; and the rulers of Malabar, Ceylon, and other countries, kept ambassadors at the court. 
“ The ancestors of Krishn Rai,” writes Ferishta, “‘ had possessed this kingdom for ‘seven hundred years,’ during 
«« which period, being undisturbed by revolution and sparing in expense, their treasures had so accumulated as 
« to equal those of all the kings of the earth; and in the time of Alla-oo-Deen Khiljy, the grandfather of 
“ Krishn Rai had buried part of his treasures, which fell into the hands of some of the chiefs of Alla-oo-Deen, 
“ at Seeta Bund Raméshwur where they had been concealed.” 

By this account, Ferishta would give a much more ancient origin to the kingdom than may be inferred from 
the table of inscriptions; and, though vaguely, confirms the genealogical period embraced in Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw’s 
list, which was supplied by the’hereditary Guru, or chief priest, of the family, and also the history of Mahdava 
Acharya. At the same time, it is strange that no mention of such a kingdonf is found in the record of Mullik 
Kafoor’s expedition to Dwara Samoodra, when, if there had existed a rich city like Beejanuggur, it would 
unquestionably have been plundered and its dynasty destroyed, as that of the Bellals was at Dwara Samoodra. 
The rise of the Mahomedan power in the Deccan, from the first invasion in 1294 to its greatness displayed in 
the condition of the Bahmuny kingdom in 1378, a period of eighty-four years, might easily be equalled, 
if not, indeed, surpassed, by an active Hindoo power which, of the same faith as the conquered people, and 
fully acquainted with their social condition, would have less trouble in establishing their government 
than Mahomedans, necessarily ignorant on all points, both of character and language. It is very probable, 
too, that the fortifications of Beejanuggur, which consisted of several lines, were extended only as required ; 
and the original may not have been larger than the citadel itself; nay, that the successive Mahomedan 
attacks of the suburbs may have led, as was the case at Beejapoor, to the outworks being extended 
to a distance of many miles. Notwithstanding Ferishta’s account of the age of the dynasty, confirmed by Mr. 
Ravenshaw’s genealogy, the real date of the rise of Beejanuggur, under the brothers Bukka and Harihara, does 
not seem to be materially affected, and the dates of the inscriptions are in the main confirmed. 

Déva Rai, or, according to the Mahomedan orthography, Déo Rai, reigned from a.p. 1391 to 1414; and 
in the year 1398, peace having subsisted between the rival kingdoms for twenty years, war again broke out 
between them. On this occasion, Déva Rai, according to Ferishta, was the aggressor, having suddenly invaded 
the Koolburgah territory (Feroze Shah Bahmuny being king) with 30,000 horse and a vast army of 
foot, his object being to possess himself of the Rachore Dooab, and the forts of Rachore and Moodgul. He was 
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met by king Feroze on the banks of the Krishra; but his son having been assassinated by an emissary of the 
king, Déva Rai fled precipitately, and shut himself up in Beejanuggur. He was followed by the Mahomedans, 
who again laid waste the country south of that city, and their forbearance was only purchased by the payment 
of eleven lacs of hoons (about £450,000), the Mahomedans retaining possession of the disputed territory. 
This peace did not, however, continue, for in A.D. 1406, the Rajah having heard of the beautiful daughter of a 
goldsmith who resided at Moodgul, sent a detachment of his troops to carry her off; but the girl had fled with 
her parents, and the troops, in revenge for their disappointment, ravaged the country on their return. Feroze 
Shah was by no means a character to be insulted with impunity, and forthwith marched upon Beejanuggur, and 
in the first assault obtained a footing in the place ; but this could not be maintained, and the Mahomedan army, 
taking up a position without, remained there for several months, the time being occupied by continual 
skirmishes. A portion of King Feroze’s forces were however, sent ence more to ravage the southern provinces 
of Beejanuggur, and by another detachment the fort of Bunkapoor was besieged and taken. Déva Rai had 
failed in obtaining assistance from the kings of Malwa, Khandésh, and Guzerat, and alarmed at King Feroze’s 
intention of attacking Adoni, sued for peace. On this occasion the king would be content with nothing short 
of Déva Rai’s daughter in marriage, with a portion of ten lacs of hoons (£400,000), five muns (120lbs. weight) 
of pearls, fifty elephants, and two thousand slaves, together with the fort and dependencies of Bunkapoor. Déva 
Rai hesitated for a time; but was eventually obliged to accede to these terms, and to give his daughter in 
marriage to the king. This wedding was forthwith celebrated with great pomp, and animosities for the time 
were suspended; but King Feroze conceived himself affronted by a breach of Mahomedan etiquette, and the 
marriage does not appear to have led to any cordiality on either side. No fresh war occurred, however, till 
after the accession of Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny, the brother of Feroze, who succeeded him; and in the 
first year of his reign (1422-23) the territories of Beejanuggur were again invaded. 

By this time, according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s genealogy, Déva Rai had been succeeded by Vijaya Rai in 
14143 and if this account of reigning princes be correct, it was with him that the war occurred. Mr. Wilson's 
list of inscriptions, however, gives dates of grants by Déva Raya as late as 14 58, and the complications increase, if 
the lists quoted by Mr. H. H. Wilson, and Colonel Mackenzie, &c. are compared with the others; in fact 
the whole become irreconcileable one with another, both as to names and dates. For this reason, and because it 
may be necessary to refer to each, they will be given separately at the conclusion of this memoir. In regard 
to the present quarrel, however, there seems no doubt that the tribute payable under the first treaty, and the 
enforcement of its liquidation, was the ostensible object of the Mahomedan expedition. In this respect the 
Mahomedan king was successful. Beejanuggur was again closely besieged, and the tribute eventually sent to the 
royal camp with all requisite hondurs, the Rajah’s son accompanying it, and escorting the Koolburgah monarch 
to the frontier. After this, mutual engagements seem to have been observed for some years, and no further 
cause of dispute is mentioned ; but on the accession of Alla-oo-Deen Bahmuny II. in 1435, an arrear of tribute of 
five years was due, and the king’s brother, Prince Mahomed Khan, was sent with an army to demand it. At 
the head of this army, and in possession of the tribute money which had been paid—instigated moreover by 
some of the commanders of the royal troops—the prince rebelled against his brother; and being assisted by the 
Rajah of Beejanuggur, occupied the districts of Beejapoor, Sholapoor, and Nuldroog in succession, in addition to 
the Rachore Dooab. Vijaya Rai, who had succeeded Déva Raya in a.p. 1414 (if Mr. Ravenshaw’s list be 
correct), had reigned till 1424, when he was followed by Pundara Déva Rai. It was this prince therefore, 
who, under the appellation of Déo Rai, Ferishta accuses of having abetted the Prince Mahomed Khan’s 
design of dividing the Bahmuny kingdom. The enterprise however failed, for in a general action the prince 
and his partisans were defeated ; and it is interesting to observe that King Alla-oo-Deen not only forgave his 
brother, but settled Rachore upon him, where he lived many years. 

The galling, and always successfully enforced, payment of tribute to the Bahmuny kings, due under the 
first treaty with Mahmood Shah Bahmuny I, was unendurable by Pandara Déo Rai; and he began to consider 
that a conquest of the whole of the Bahmuny territories might be practicable. Now also, for the first time, he 
enlisted Mahomedans in his army, and built a mosque for them in his capital, allowing them free exercise of 
their faith. He also introduced archery into his own army; and 60,000 of his troops were instructed in 


the art. Finally, in 1443, he crossed the Tumboodra and overran the Dooab, his light troops plundering the 
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country as far as Sugger and Beejapoor. An interesting confirmation of this war occurs in codege of 
Abd-ul-Ruzzak, a Mahomedan gentleman, who was sent from Mirza Shah Rokh, King of Khorassan, 


ambassador to India in 1442-3. The exact object of the embassy does not transpire; but the descriptions of 
are in the highest degree 


“c At 


as 


the ambassador’s residence at Beejanuggur, of the capital, and of local occurrences, 
interesting, not only as pictures of the time—drawn with very evident truth—but as the only ones existent. 
“ this period (1443),” writes the ambassador, ‘« Daiang, the vizier, who manifested to the author of this work 
«the most lively interest, set out on an expedition into the kingdom of Kulbergah. The reasons which 
‘led to this invasion are as follows:—The King of Kulbergah, Alla-ed-din Ahmed Schah, having heard 
‘of the conspiracy formed against the life of Diou-rai (Déva Rai), and of the assassination of the principal 
*« persons attached to the government of this prince, had received the intelligence with extreme delight. He 
«sent to this monarch an eloquent messenger charged with the following message :—‘ Send me a sum of seven 
*«« lacs of ** Varahas” (hoons), or else I will march into your country a formidable army, and I will overturn, 
««¢ from its foundation, the empire of idolatry.’ Diou Rai, the king of Bidganugger, was equally troubled and 
‘irritated by the receipt of such a message. On receiving it he said, ‘ Since I am alive, what cause of alarm 
“© can there be because certain of my servants are killed? If my enemies flatter themselves that they will find 
“«« in me weakness, negligence, idleness, or apathy, it goes for nothing. I am protected by a powerful and 
“«« happy star; Fortune watches over me with affection. Meanwhile, whatever my enemies may find 
«« « themselves able to take from my kingdom will be in their eyes a booty for them to distribute among their 
««« « Seids” and their Jearned men. Whereas, for my part, whatever shall fall into my power out of the 
««¢ territories of my enemies shall be given by me to the ddzddrs (falconers) and to the Brahmins.’ Troops 
‘were sent out on both sides, which made great ravages on the frontiers of the two kingdoms.” From 
the foregoing account, which has every mark of perfect correctness, the inference arises that the seven lacs of 
hoons demanded were probably an arrear of tribute, and that the refusal of payment led to the war. In all 
other respects, as to date, the names of the kings, Alla~-oo-Deen and Diou Raia, (Déva Rai), the confirmation is 
very exact. It is impossible, however, to leave this interesting journal without noticing its contents in other 
respects. 

Abd-ul-Ruzzak left Persia in January 1442; and after visiting Ormuz and other maritime cities, arrived . 
at length at Calicut in the beginning of 1443. His sufferings from sea-sickness, his dislike of that town, his 
descriptions of the almost naked ‘* Zamori,” of his equally naked court, and his own various annoyances—are 
graphically and very amusingly described. Calicut is mentioned as a thriving seaport, whence vessels sail 
constantly for ‘‘ Mecca,” laden with pepper ; and the sailors are especially brave and venturous. The Zamori, 
though not a subject of the King of Beejanuggur, yet pays him respect, and is extremely in fear of him. 
During his stay at Calicut, a messenger from ‘ Bidganugger” arrives with a letter, to be forwarded to the 
ambassador of the Persian king, and Abd-ul-Ruzzak determines to proceed thither. He accordingly goes by 
sea to Mangalore, which forms the frontier of the “ Bidganugger” kingdom. It is evident, therefore, that the 
conquests of the Beejanuggur State had extended very considerably to the south, and at this period probably 
comprised the whole of Mysore. At Mangalore and Beyloor the Hindoo temples are described to be 
magnificent, and seem to have struck the traveller with great amazement ; and finally he reaches the city of 
« Bidganugger” about the end of April 1443, is favourably received, and a handsome house allotted to him for 
residence. ‘‘ The city is large,” he writes, “and thickly peopled; and the king possesses sovereignty in the 
«highest degree, his dominions extending from the extremity of the country of Kulbergah to Serendib (Ceylon). 
‘It is for the most part well cultivated, very fertile, and contains more than three hundred harbours. One 
«sees there more than a thousand elephants, and the troops amount in number to eleven lac (1,100,000), 
“« One might seek in vain throughout the whole of Hindoostan to find a more absolute RAi (king).” The city 
is then described, and compared with Herat. First, the citadel; then, the second fortress, and the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth enclosures. The seventh contains the palace of the king, and is near the centre of all. The 
distance from the gate of the first fortress, which lies on the north “* Anagoondi,” to the first gate which is 
situated in the south, is calculated to be two parasangs, and it is the same distance from east to west. ~The space 


! is filled with cultivated fields, and 
with houses and gardens. At the gate of the king’s palace are four bazaars placed opposite to each other 


which separates the first fortress from the second, and up to the third fortress, 
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“* Above each bazaar is a lofty arcade, with a magnificent gallery; but the audience hall of the king’s palace is 
“‘ elevated above all the rest. The bazaars are extremely long and broad. The rose merchants place before 
“their shops high estradas, on each side of which they expose their flowers for sale. In this place one sees 
“a succession of sweet-smelling and fresh-looking roses; the people could not live without them, and con- 
“sider them quite as necessary as food. Each class of men belonging to each profession has shops contiguous 
** one to the other. The jewellers sell publicly in the bazaar rubies, emeralds, dinwioas: and pearls. In this 
“ agreeable locality, as well as in the king’s palace, are numerous running streams and canals, formed of 
“ chiselled stone, polished and smooth. On the left of the Sultan’s palace, rises the Divan Khaneh (council 
“ house), which is extremely large, and looks like a palace. Here the scribes sit, and their writing is of two 
“kinds. In one they write with a Kalam (style) of iron, upon a leaf of the Indian nut tree, which is two 
ophez *©(a ghez is about three-quarters of a yard) in length, and two fingers in breadth. These characters 
*« have no colour, and the writing lasts but a short time. In the second kind of writing, they blacken a white 
“surface ; they then take a soft stone (potstone), which they cut like a kalam, and use to form the letters ; 
this stone leaves on the black surface a white colour, which lasts a long time, and this kind of writing is held 
“in high estimation.’”” The ambassador would appear, however, to have confounded the two processes, that 
graven on the leaf by the iron style, and still used, being permanent, and the other perishable. | Money is 
coined in the royal mint, both gold and silver, as well as copper; and the soldiers-receive their pay every four 
months direct from the treasury, no orders being given on the provinces. All the inhabitants of the country, 
both those of exalted rank and of inferior classes, down to the very artisans, wear pearls, or rings adorned with 
precious stones, in their ears, on their necks, on their arms, on the upper part of the head, and on the fingers. 

It was on the 1st of May, 1443, that Abd-ul-Ruzzak took up his abode in the city, and rested several days ; 
but he was speedily sent for to court, and offered five beautiful horses and some “‘ tokouz” of damask and satin. 
The prince was seated in a hall surrounded by the most imposing attributes of state. Right and left of him 

" stood a numerous crowd of men ranged in a circle. The king was dressed in a robe of green satin; around his 
neck he wore a collar of pearls of beautiful water, and other splendid gems. He had an olive complexion, his 
frame was thin, and he was rather tall. On his cheeks might be seen a slight down, but there was no beard on 
his chin. The expression of his countenance was extremely pleasing. ‘The monarch received me with 

_ “interest, and made me take a seat very near him.” The Persian king’s letter was then presented, and 
‘graciously received, and the Rajah, observing that Abd-ul-Ruzzak was, as he describes, ‘‘ showered in 
“perspiration, owing to the number of robes he wore, sent him a fan.” He was then courteously 
dismissed with betel and a purse of gold placed upon a salver, and a daily allowance of ‘ two sheep, four pairs 
“‘ of fowls, five mun of rice, one of butter, one of sugar, and two ‘ Varahas’ of gold,” and the Rajah sent the 
following message :—‘‘ Your monarchs invite an ambassador, and receive him at their table; as you and we 
“may not eat together, this purse full of gold is the feast we give to an ambassador.” Abd-ul-Ruzzak is 
accused, however, of not being an ambassador at all, but only a travelling merchant, and his allowance of food 
and money is stopped. Daiang, the vizier, is absent in the Kulburgah war, and a Christian named Nimeh, or 
Mineh-pezir, has taken his place in the royal council, and evinces anything but a friendly spirit. ‘* Daiang,” 
however, returns after a while, and Abd-ul-Ruzzak receives 7000 varahas in gold from the royal treasury 
(about 1200/.), perhaps the price of his horses and merchandize, and his dismissal, and seems glad to 
get away from Beejanuggur, although the Rajah assured him of honourable reception if he returned properly 
accredited. It is impossible to give more than a mere sketch of this clever journal, else interesting extracts 
might be made from the author’s account of the festival of Mahnadi, probably the Dussera, or Mahnimi, which 
he witnessed. Then, “ in pursuance of orders issued by the King of Beejanuggur, the generals and principal 
“« personages from all parts of his empire, which extended over a space of three months’ journey, presented 
“‘ themselves at the palace. They brought with them a thousand elephants, resembling the waves of a troubled 
« sea, or a stormy cloud, which were covered with brilliant armour, and with castles magnificently adorned, in 
«« which were jugglers and artificers ; on the trunks and ears of these animals had been drawn with cinnabar and 
“other substances extraordinary pictures, and figures of wonderful beauty. The vast space of land 

« magnificently decorated, in which the enormous elephants are congregated together, presented the appearance 
« of the waves of the sea, or of that compact mass of men which will be assembled together at the day of 
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“ resurrection.” On this magnificent space were erected numerous pavilions, to the height of three, four, and five 
stories, covered from top to bottom with figures in relief, everything, down to flies and gnats, being drawn with 
extraordinary skill and delicacy. Some of these pavilions were so arranged that they could turn round rapidly 
and present a new face. In front of all rose the king’s palace of nine pavilions, magnificently ornamented ; 
before this the athletic games, the juggling tricks, the plays, orations, recitations, and dancing, continued 
uninterruptedly from morning’ to night for three days. Abd-ul-Ruzzak’s descriptions of these royal festivities 
are curiously correct and unexaggerated ; and indeed in all other respects his journal throws a valuable light upon 
the condition of Beejanuggur at the period of his visit, and shows also how little the native manners, 
customs, and festivals, have changed up to the present time. 

Abd-ul-Ruzzak especially mentions that the King or Rajah of Beejanuggur did not go in person to the war 
while he was at the capital; but it is by no means improbable that he did not take the field after the magnificent 
Dussera, or “* Mahnadi ” festival described, which, there can be little doubt, was the assembling of troops for 
the campaign. Ferishta records that the Bahmuny king met the Hindoos on the old ground near Moodgul, 
and that in two months there were three great actions. Moodgul, at this period, was held by the Hindoos; and 
after one of the engagements, two officers of the Kulburgah army, having chased the flying Hindoos into the fort, 
were taken prisoner, whereupon the Bahmuny king wrote to the Rajah that he valued these officers’ lives at 
a hundred thousand Hindoos each, and that he would slay that number for each if their lives were sacrificed. 

"Such grim threats of the Bahmuny princes were never without signification; and the officers were not only 
released, but peace ensued, the Rajah paying up arrears of tribute and presenting forty elephants, receiving in 
return valuable presents. Nor did “any fresh cause of war occur up to the-period of Alla~oo-Deen Bahmuny’s 
death in 1455. 

Ramchundra Rai had succeeded Punddra Déva Rai in 1450, and reigned till 1473. Alla-oo-Deen 
Bahmuny had been succeeded by Hoomayoon the Cruel in'1455; he, by Nizam Shah in 1461; and he in turn 
by Mahomed II. in 1463, who reigned till 1482, and was followed by Mahmood Shah II, the last king who . 
preserved any semblance of authority in the once powerful Bahmuny kingdom. From the period of the war 
with Alla:oo-Deen Bahmuny, therefore, in 1442-3, up to the declaration of independence, in 1489, by Yoosuf 
Adil Shah, of Beejapoor, a period of forty-six years, no disagreement appears to have occurred between the 
Mahomedans and the Hindoos of Beejanuggur ; nor were the Mahomedans, on account of internal dissensions, 
mutual jealousies, and the rapidly advancing dismemberment of the Bahmuny kingdom, in a condition to have 
waged war with the united and powerful state of Beejanuggur. 

The absence of any historical record of domestic occurrences at Beejanuggur, such as was maintained at all 
the Mahomedan courts of India, prevents the possibility of discovering the progress the Hindoo kingdom had 
made from 1442 to 1490. Nor do the details of the Beejanuggur inscriptions, beyond mention of the names of 
the princes by whom, or in whose reigns, they were made, give any clue to the progress of public events. To 
Ramchundra Rai succeeded Narsinha Rajah in a.p. 1473, and Vira, or Veer Narsinha Rajah in 1490 (the last 
being authenticated by inscriptions), who had three sons, Achit, Sadashew, and Trimala. These being minors, 
the country was managed by Krishn Rai, their father’s brother, who had previously held the office of prime 


minister. The inscription list confirms the three names, but makes them princes reigning as follows :— 


Achitya, from 1530 to 1542; 
Sadasiva from 1542 to 1570; 


Trimala, from 1568 to 1571. 


This period is nearly identical with the declaration of independence by Yoosuf Adil Shah at Beejapoor ; but it is 
improbable, perhaps, that any disagreement would have occurred between him and the Rajah of Beejanuggur, 
when he was himself struggling into political existence—certain that he would not have provoked war. Kasim 
Bereed, however, the restless and intriguing minister of the remnant of the Bahmuny kingdom, being unable to 
oppose the power of Yoosuf Adil Shah, offered the Beejanuggur minister the tempting bribe of the Rachore 
Dooab, and the forts of Rachore and Moodgul, if he would assist in crushing the newly-formed kingdom of 
Beejapoor. It was accepted, and an army sent to take possession. Had the confederates against Yoosuf Adil 
Shah been able to act in concert, it is very probable he could not have retained the territory he had seized; but 


no simultaneous movement was made. The Beejapoor king entered into a treaty with the Beejanuggur general, 
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and for a time danger from that quarter was averted. Ferishta hints that local quarrels at Beejanuggur between 
the Regent, whom he calls Timraj, and the young Rajah, prevented for awhile any prosecution of the war; but 
as soon as these were adjusted, the Beejanuggur army was put in motion against Yoosuf Adil Shah, and was 
defeated with immense slaughter in April, 1493; on which occasion the Hindoos lost their treasure and camp 
equipage, and the young Rajah died, on his way to Beejanuggur, of wounds received in the action. Ferishta’s 
chronicle, in this respect, appears to be confirmed by Mr. Ravenshaw’s ‘‘ Genealogy,”’ for no period is given for 
Achat Rai’s reign, though he is mentioned between Veer Narsimha and Krishn Déva Maha Raja. It. 
therefore appears uncertain whether the Krishn Déva who succeeded in 1524 is the son of Achut Rai, or the 
uncle and regent, who may have usurped the throne; most probably, however, ‘the latter, and it is evident that 
in 1530 some domestic revolution had occurred at Beejanuggur, for Ismail Adil Shah marched from Beeder 
southwards without interruption. “The affairs of the kingdom of Beejanuggur,” writes Ferishta, ‘ had lately 
« been, thrown into confusion, owing to the death of Tima Raj, to whom his son, Ram Raj, had succeeded. 
“ Against this prince rebellions were excited by several Rais, so that the Mahomedans met with no interruption 
“* to their progress, and Rachore and ie pies both surrendered by capitulation, after having been in posgporion 
“* of the ‘ infidels’ for seventeen years.” 

By the ‘ Genealogy,” however, Krishn Déva Maha Raya ascended the throne in 1524: and at this time 
the Hindoo kingdom had perhaps attained its greatest eminence and extent. During the long interval of peace 
with the Mahomedans, the Beejanuggur conquests had been extended to Maha-nad, near Ramnad; Kunchi, and 
Choldesh, the capital and country of the Cholas ; Pandu Desh, or Madura; Sriranga, or Seringapatam ; Arcot, 
Nellore, Mysore, Ahmednagur (?), Soonda, Chittledroog, Hurpunhullee, Kurpah (Cuddapa), Yadagéri (Yadgeer), 
Rachore, Gudwall, Kurnool, Shorapoor, Sugger, and many others. It is evident that those places mentioned to 
the north of the Krishna, that is, Kulburgah, Ahmednuggur, Guzerat, &c, are mere vaunts, since Mahomedan 
dynasties were then reigning there ; but it seems very possible that the whole of the south had been overrun: that 
the actual dominions of Beejanuggur reached to the southern border of the plateau of Mysore, and that the rem- 
nants of the Pandu and Chola kingdoms acknowledged its power and paid it tribute. Mr. H. H. Wilson, on the 
authority of a local chronicle, states that Krishn Raya was the illegitimate son of Raja Narsimha, a prince of 
Telinga extraction, by whom the ancient line was supplanted in the latter end of the fifteenth century. It had 
been impossible for him to remain at court; but on his death-bed, his father’s affliction at his absence induced 
the minister to summon the young prince, who was declared successor to the throne, to the exclusion of his elder 
and legitimate brother. This chronicle also gives testimony to the vigour and ability of Krishn Raya. He was the 
only Beejanuggur prince who ever obtained advantages over the Mahomedans; and he invaded Orissa, the daughter 
of whose king he married, and extended the authority, if not the actual conquests, of Beejanuggur, over the 
whole of the south of India. The domestic quarrel at Beejanuggur was most probably between Krishn Rai, who 
had usurped the throne, and Rama Rajah, who deposed and. succeeded him. The names, at least, agree with 
those of the Mahomedan history, which, from the details that Ferishta gives, is most likely to be the true one. 
By his account, when a Rajah who is named ‘‘Shew Rai,” (possibly Veer Narsinha), or, as it is locally pronounced, 
«‘ Narshew,” died, he was succeeded by his son, a minor, who did not long survive him, and left the throne to a 
younger brother. Not long after, he died also, leaving an infant only three months old. Timraj became 
regent, and on the king’s attaining manhood, he was poisoned. This was, perhaps, Achat Rai. Another 
infant (possibly Sadasiva) was put on the throne, Timraj retaining his regency. Timraj is succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Ramraj, in regard to whose name both authorities agree. ‘‘ Ramraj,” says the chronicle, ‘ in 
« the course of five or six years had cut off by treachery all who opposed his pretensions to the throne.” And 
this seems to have been a matter of universal notoriety. Believing himself secure, he left the city in charge of a 
dependant, and went southwards to punish some rebellious feudatories, when a reaction arose in favour of the 
ancient family; and the uncle of the infant prince, Bhoj Trimala, assembled troops and defied the regent, who 
submitted to what could not be avoided. Shortly afterwards, Bhoj Trimala Rai, having himself strangled the 
child, usurped the throne; but being nearly an idiot, and a tyrant to boot, the people became impatient of him, 
and invited back Ramraj. At this crisis, Bhoj Trimala offered a large subsidy to Ibrahim Adil Shah I. for his 
support, and the Mahomedan king repaired to Beejanuggur, where he was royally entertained, and Bhoj 


Trimala duly established on the throne. The introduction of a Mahomedan power, however, into the local 
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s acceptable to the nobility and the Brahmin priesthood. As soon as 


politics of Beejanuggur, was by no mean 
pases: y and, on pretence of 


Ibrahim Adil Shah had been paid and dismissed, a revolution in favour of Ramraj occurred, ane by 
avenging the death of the infant whom Bhoj Raj had strangled, that person was attacked. Finding he had no 


chance of success, and indeed under every symptom of insanity, Bhoj Raj destroyed himself by falling upon his 
cut off the tails of the elephants and horses, and 


sword, after he had ground all the royal jewels to powder, : 
e sons of Krishn 


blinded them. Henceforth Ramraj ruled supreme in reality, but ostensibly as the minister of th 
Raya, Achitya, Trimala, and Sadasiva in succession. 


Ibrahim Adil Shah I. died in 1557, and was succeeded by his son Ali. At first Ali Adil Shah courted elec 
These civilities led to a treaty of offensive 


with Ramraj, and even on one occasion went to visit him in person. 
and a letter written by Ramraj 


and defensive alliance against the state of Ahmednuggur, then very powerful ; 
to Ibrahim Kootub Shah, King of Golcondah, who had espoused the other side, while it explains the political 
position of all parties, will serve as a specimen of the intelligent and courteous style of diplomatic intercourse then 
existent among native princes of India. “Be it known unto your majesty,” writes Ramraj, ‘‘ that it is now many 
“« years since the courts of Beejapoor and Ahmednuggur have been in a constant state of warfare, and that the 
«« balance of power between them was so equal, that although every year each of these sovereigns had been in the 
«« habit of making a campaign on each other’s frontiers, yet no advantage occurred to either. It now appears 
«« that your majesty (whose ancestors never appeared in these disputes) has marched an army to turn the scale in 
« favour of Hussein Nizam Shah, without having any cause of enmity against Ibrahim Adil Shah of Beejapoor, 
«< who has accordingly sought our alliance. As a friendship has long subsisted between our court and your majesty, 
«< we have thought fit to lay these arguments before you, to induce you to relinquish the offensive alliance which 
‘¢ your majesty has formed, and by returning peaceably to your capital show a friendly disposition towards both 
“« parties, who will afterwards conclude a peace, and put an end to this long protracted war.” This letter was 
written at the close of the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah I, and fora time served its purpose; but on the accession 
of his son Ali, the Ahmednuggur and Golcondah offensive alliance against Beejapoor was renewed ; and the 
Beejapoor and Beejanuggur kings having coalesced, invaded Ahmednuggur and besieged the capital. During 
this campaign the Hindoo auxiliaries behaved with such barbarity, that although Ramraj, under the 
remonstrances of the King of Golcondah, was eventually induced to return to his capital, his overbearing conduct 
had the effect of causing all the Mahomedan kings of the Deccan to combine in a crusade against him. In the 
year 1564, the plans of the confederates were matured; and having united their forces, they advanced 
southwards by way of Talikota. The Beejanuggur troops had taken up the line of the Krishna as their most 
advantageous position; but the allies crossed by a skilfully managed manceuvre, and a general action ensued at 
about ten miles south of the river, where the Hindoos had formed their camp. It is almost impossible to come 
_ toacorrect conclusion of the numbers of the forces engaged on each side in this decisive battle. Ramraj is 
said to have had 70,000 cavalry and go,o00 foot, archers and matchlock men, in the field; and indeed by other 
accounts very many more. The Mahomedans, united, were not probably less than 100,000 strong. During 
the progress of the fight, all accounts concur in stating that both wings of the Mahomedan army had fallen 
back, and that little more was needed to insure their complete defeat ; but the centre was firmly held by the King 
of Ahmednugger, with his famous artillery, on which the Hindoos could make no impression. He had no less 
than 100 guns of all descriptions posted in three lines, the heavy pieces in the first, the light artillery 
in the second, and in the third “* zumbooruks,” or swivels. Chuleby Roomy Khan, a European Turk, 
commanded the whole. The line was masked by 2000 archers, who fell back behind the guns when they 
were charged, and assisted their destructive effect. Ramraj, who commanded the centre of his own army, 
after the failure of the first charge against the guns which he had directed in person, began to distribute 
rewards to incite another, which was made. On this occasion the guns were loaded with bags of the heavy 


copper money of the country, which caused a terrible slaughter. Five thousand Hindoos are said to have fallen 
at the muzzles of the guns; and Kishwur Khan Lary, at the head of 5000 Beejapoor cavalry, charging through 
the intervals of the artillery, carried all before him, when the Beejanuggur army was irretrievably routed. Ramraj 
himself, who was endeavouring to escape on foot, was seized and beheaded, and his army fled. to Beejanuggur 
where it was pursued by the Mahomedans. : 


i el interesting confirmation of the events of this war, and of the condition of Beejan 
uggur, 
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after its plunder by the Mahomedans, occurs in the voyages of M. Casar Fredericke, a Venetian merchant, who 
visited that city in 1565. The great battle had been fought in December 1564, or January 1565; and 
M. Fredericke was at Beejanuggur for seven months after the Mahomedans had left it, and while one of Ram- 
raj’s sons, Timraj, was purchasing horses, and endeavouring to reconstruct the army. M. Fredericke’s 
account of the battle is as follows — 

“‘The city of Bezeneger was sacked in the year 1565 by four kings of the Moors, who were of great 
‘* power and might. The first was called Dialcan (Adil Khan), the second Zamaluc (Nizam-ool-Moolk), the 
* third Cotamaluc (Kootub-ool-Moolk), and the fourth Viridy (Bereed), and yet these four kings were not 
“able to overcome this city and the king of Bezeneger but by treason. This king of Bezeneger was a Gentile, 
“and had amongst all other of his captains two which were notable, and they were Moors; and these 
“« captains had either of them in charge threescore and ten or fourscore thousand men. . . . When the armies 
“‘ were joined, the battle lasted but for a while, not the space of four hours; because the two traitorous 
“* captains, in the chiefest of the fight, with their companions, turned against their king, and made such disorder 
*‘in their army that they set themselves to flight.” Some years before, the Rajahs of Beejanuggur had 
enlisted Mahomedan troops; and Ein-ool-Moolk, who had been previously an officer in the service of the King 
of Golcondah, is mentioned, in Ferishta’s history of that kingdom, as an active partisan of the Beejanuggur 
state, with the command of 15,000 cavalry, in the year 1563. It is very possible, therefore, that the 
Mahomedan commanders and their troops may have been corrupted: and there is the more foundation for this 
belief from the fact that this war was a Jehad, or holy crusade, for the destruction of “infidels.” The 
treachery would serve only, however, to give a different colour to the result of the great battle; for of what 
followed there is no doubt whatever, as well from Cesar Fredericke’s account as from all other sources. ‘‘ For 
‘« thirty years,” he writes, “had three brothers kept their rightful sovereigns in prison. They were 
“‘ originally servants of a prince who died, leaving an infant son, when they governed in his name. The 
“ chiefest of the three was called Ramaragio (Ramraj), and sat on the royal throne, and was called the 
“king. The second was called Temiragio (Timraj), and he took the government upon him. The third 
*« was called ‘ Bengotre’ (Venketadri?), and he was captain general of the army. These three were in the 
“ battle, in the which the chiefest (Ramraj), and last (Venketadri), were never heard of quick or dead 
** Only Temiragio fled in the battle, having lost one of his eyes. When the news came to the city of the 
‘« overthrow in the battle, the wives and children of these three tyrants, with their lawful king kept prisoner, 
‘* fled away, spoiled as they were; and the four kings of the Moors entered the city of Bezeneger, with great 
‘« triumph, and there remained six months, searching under houses and in all places for money and other things 
« that were hidden; and then they departed to their own kingdom, because they were not able to maintain 
“«« such a kingdom as that was, so far distant from their own country.” 

After their departure Timraj returned, and tried to repopulate the city, but failed. The seat of government 
was then fixed at Pencondah, a strong hill fort and large town on the borders of Mysore; and here the family 
remained, Czsar Fredericke’s description of Beejanuggur agrees with that of Abd-ul-Ruzzak, and with 
its actual condition. ‘‘ The city,” he says, ‘is not altogether destroyed, yet the houses stand still, but empty ; 
«« and there is dwelling in them nothing, as reported, but tigers and other wild beasts. The circuit of the city 
« is four-and-twenty miles about, and within the walls are several mountains. The houses stand walled with 
«« earth, and are plain, all saving the three palaces of the three tyrant brethren, and the pagodas, which are idol 
«¢ houses; these are made with lime and fine marble.” 

Cesar Fredericke states that the country was in much confusion; “there were many kings, and great 


> 


«« divisions in that kingdom.” Every petty chieftain or baron had no doubt asserted his independence. << Every 
«« one of them had stamped new coins, so that the money of one day would not serve the next.” And it was 
with great difficulty that he made his way to the coast through these separate territories. These independent 
baronies—Hurpunhullee, Chittuldroog, and the like—were held by Beydur chiefs, who had probably owned but 
light allegiance to Beejanuggur ; and they were gradually settled, and their possessions secured to them by Ali 
Adil Shah, who eventually established his authority over the provinces which lay immediately south and west of 
Beejanuggur, while the Golcondah kings pressed on southwards in the direction of Pencondah, which 
afterwards, was sometimes in the hands of one party and sometimes of the other. 


H 
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the vast city of Beejanuggur must have crumbled away to utter 
the course of a very few years. The houses were built of stone and mud, with clay roofs, which require pee 
repair to keep them stable. One year’s neglect would ensure destruction; and whether of one or two stories, 
the result would be equally certain. All that was built with lime and mortar has survived the lapse oF 300 
The audience hall of the king’s palace, a very elegant building, in the 
Mahomedan style, the royal elephant-stables, which consist of a long arcade of arches supporting flat-domed 
ceilings, a beautiful tower, said to have been the place where the infant king was imprisoned, the king’s bath, 
the treasury, the fortifications, the gates, the cut stone channels for water and irrigation, the raised pavement of 
the principal bazaar, and the terraces on which wares were set out, with the temples, are all still perfect ; 


and a portion of the palace, because of its peculiar roof, more so than any royal dwelling at Beejapoor. 
chitecture. 


; destruction in 
Once deserted by its people, 


years, and is as perfect as ever. 


It consists of two stories, and is an elegant but curious mixture of Mahomedan with Hindoo ar 
Elsewhere, over the vast enceinte, there is nothing to be seen but continuous mounds of earth and stones, 
which have been houses and streets, and a few handsome temples; but the principal religious edifices were 
erected within the precincts of the ancient and sacred city of Humpee, by the river bank, on ground which 
to all Hindoos was hallowed by the actions and legends of the heroes of the Ramayun and Mahabharat. 

In addition to the edifices constructed by this remarkable dynasty, some of their admirably useful works of 
irrigation still remain, and are used now with as good effect as they were at the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest. At the village of Hoolegee, a few miles above Becjanuggur, the first great weir, or anicut, occurs 
which supplied the city with water, and irrigated thousands of acres of land on both sides of the river. This 
weir belongs half to the Nizam, and half to the British Government, and is kept in perfect repair. The weir on 
the left channel bears an inscription that it was the work of * Achut Rayeel,” which was the actual title of the 
dynasty in a.p. 1535, and as he was a minor, it was probably executed by Krishna Rai, the minister, who 
afterwards usurped the crown. From Hoolegee to below Kumply, the whole of both banks of the river, wherever 
water can be led or used, is a beautiful area of rice and sugar-cane cultivation, interspersed with plantations of 
cocoa-nut trees, which here thrive with great luxuriance. The ground: on the right bank belongs to the 
British Government, that on the left to His Highness the Nizam; among the beautiful villages of which 
stand the wonderful rocks of Anagoondy, and the town, which is the capital of the small remnant of this once 
magnificent kingdom. The present Rajah of Anagoondy holds it, and several villages in Jahgeer, from His 
Highness the Nizam; and the whole supply a revenue of about 20,000 rupees per year (2000/.), which, with a 
nearly similar amount from the British Government, enable the present possessor to live in comfort and 
respectability. 

Little is known of the Beejanuggur family after their removal to Pencondah, where, weakened as they were 
by the loss of their capital, they had to encounter the forces of the Golcondah king, which were perhaps 
stronger than those of Beejapoor. After many struggles with Golcondah, they were driven out of Pencondah to 
Chundergiri, a strong fortress to the eastward, and lost all their dominions to the north and north-west. Some of 
their vicissitudes can be traced in the history of Mysore, and show occasional vigour in the representatives of the 
dynasty, and attempts to recover their position. One of these efforts gave them possession of Anagoondy and a 
portion of their old dominions ; but the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan prevented, most effectually, the existence of 
any independent power except their own. Finally, after the capture of Seringapatam, the possessions of the family 
were prescribed to the town of Anagoondy and some villages dependent upon it, which were continued by His 
Highness the Nizam, and a pension of 1500 rupees per month was allowed by the British government, which is 
still enjoyed. Mr. Ravenshaw’s genealogy shows a succession of eighteen princes, from Rama Rajah in 1564 to 
Veer Venketpati Rama in 1829, completing a list of 122 from the earliest record: rejecting, therefore, the 
untraceable early portion, and the insignificant condition of the latter, the powerful portion of the dynasty had 
existed from a.p. 1334 to 1565, or 231 years, and, until the great combination against it, had not only defied 
the utmost efforts of the Mahomedans, but had successfully prevented any extension of their dominions to the 


southward. 
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oe 1HE History of Mysore is one of many states, large and small, which rose into existence after the 
.) 
tone 


Nh] AY destruction of Beejanuggur, and the removal of the successive members of its dynasty to Pencondah, 
cS Chundergiri, and Vellore. The Hindoo government of Beejanuggur was formed, as all ancient 
Hindoo administrations were, more upon a feudal than a centralizing principle. The Mahomedans rejected 
the feudal system as long as it was possible for them to maintain direct authority over all parts of their 
dominions; and it was a sure sign of local decrease of power and vigour, in fact of the approaching 
dismemberment of a Mahomedan state, when it reverted to primitive Hindoo usages. Thus, as Colonel Wilks 
observes, ‘* the external appearance of the Government of Beejanuggur was brilliant and imposing : its internal 
“« organization feeble and irregular; and foreign conquest was a more fashionable theme than domestic finance 
*« at the court; and while the expulsion of the Mussulmans from the Deccan was chanted by the bards, as an 
«« exploit already achieved, the disorganized state of the distant provinces, would have announced, to a judicious 
“* observer, the approaching dissolution of the empire.” 

The traditions of the Mysore family attribute its rise, at a very remote period, from two of the Yadavas of: 
Guzerat, who, wandering through the south of India, reached the little fort of Hadana, near Mysore; and one 
of them, having chivalrously rescued a damsel, the daughter of the « Wadyar,” or local petty chieftain, from 
a marriage to which she objected, married her himself, and became lord of two townships, Hadana and 
Caroogully. From him, in lineal descent, Cham Raj reigned in a.p. 1507. By this time the family had 
acquired some local standing and territory ; and a subsequent Rajah, Betad Cham Raj, at his death, made a 


division of his possessions among his three sons, of whom one of them, also named Cham Raj, became possessed 
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of Mysore and its dependencies, and a fort was built there in’ or about A.D. 1534 These three families have 


in turn supplied successors and wives to all the reigning Mysore princes; but the separation of territory did 

not continue. : 
The fall of Beejanuggur, it will be remembered, occurred in 1565, 

afterwards ceased to belong to the State, it still possessed those to the southward and eastward 


the Mahomedans did not penetrate for nearly a century later. One of these was Mysore; and in 1571, 
under a viceroy of the kingdom, who resided at Seringapatam, 


and although the northern provinces soon 
, into which 


Heeree Cham Raj succeeded to its government, 
only ten miles from Mysore. It may be supposed, exclusive of,his authority as a small provincial governor of 
the Hindoo state, that, according to the custom of the times, Cham Raj, “‘ The Great,” had gradually enlarged 


the territory of his family, and was in a position to take advantage of the prevailing distraction of the paramount 
e state revenue or tribute due to the Viceroy, forti- 


government; for he is described as evading payment of th 
; and thus defying the 


fying Mysore, and escaping from an attempt made by the Viceroy to apprehend him 
authority of the government, he finally established his own authority about the period of the capture of 
Beejanuggur. This person died in 1576, leaving no issue; and a cousin, Betad Wadyar, was selected by the 
family and dependants as his successor. In two years, however, the finances of the little State had fallen into 
disorder, and the Viceroy’s demands were most likely renewed without the possibility of evasion; for the elders 
of the family and the heads of the soldiery, deposed Betad Wadyar, and elected another cousin, Raj Wadyar ; 
when the arrear due to government—sooo pagodas, or 1840/.—being raised, partly from among the family and 
partly among their dependants, and paid, the Viceroy recognized the new arrangement and sanctioned it. 
“ Wadyar” was a local title in Mysoor, and signified lord of thirty-three villages. The whole of the country 
appears to have been divided into these petty baronies; and, as a consequence, perpetual feuds and quarrels on all 
sorts of pretences were the result. Those who were strong, rich, and active, maintained their authority ; those 
who were poor, peaceful, or apathetic, lost it. The family of Mysore seem to have exerted their hereditary 
warlike tendencies, and to have acquired several of these ‘* Wadyar” divisions, and also to have forced. their 
neighbours to obey them ; for in 1610 Raj Wadyar had sufficient influence to obtain possession of the fort 
and dependencies of Seringapatam, and to oblige the Viceroy .to retire. Forty-six years had elapsed since 
the downfall of Beejanuggur. The attempt to reinstate it at Pencondah had failed, and the family had 
retreated to their last stronghold, Chundragiri, not far from the eastern coast. From the capital, therefore, 
the Viceroy, himself aged and worn out, could expect no assistance ; and as no violence is recorded, he appears 
to have made the best bargain he could with Raj Wadyar, and given him peaceable possession of the fort. 
Seringapatam was then, as it yet is, a considerable town, and was supported, not only by being the seat of a 
vice-royalty, but by the temple of Sri Ranga (Vishnu) which, originally built by the Bellél kings of Dwara 
Samoodra, or by the Cholas of Kunchi, still remained a sacred place of pilgrimage. Henceforward the family 
of Mysore, heretofore Wadyars only, assumed a higher station as Rajahs; and to accommodate themselves to 
the spirit of the time, changed their creed. They had hitherto belonged to the Monotheistic faith of the 
Jungums, which had arisen at the end of the Chalukya dynasty, about the beginning of the twelfth century; but 
in so holy a place as the precincts of ‘¢ Sri Runga” (Krishna, an avatar of Vishnu) the simple puritanic and heretical 
Jungum dissent could not hope for the countenance of Brahmins, and Raj Wadyar, accommodating his belief 
to his circumstances, entered the pale of the Brahminical faith, and became a votary of “Sri Ranga.” 
Subsequently, about 1687, this faith was publicly professed by a descendant; but until then the Jungum creed 
of Chun Bussappa was not entirely forsaken by the family. Henceforward, however, the growth of territory 
progressed ; and in the two following successions, Cham Raj and Immiédi Raj, the little State had considerably 


? 


advanced, though in the latter reigns the ‘“‘ Dulwey,” or minister, had already usurped all the executive power 


It is probably more to this cause that the growth and progress of Hindoo kingdoms may be attributed, than 
to the personal exertions of the sovereigns. Themselves for the most part vain, arrogant, and sensual, sunk in 
luxury or debauchery, their affairs were left to ministers who, while they advanced their own power, maintained 
their oo as mere pageants, and did not hesitate to remove them by restraint or murder, when they displayed 
activity, or were no longer subservient. Thus Immadi Raj, who had evinced some promise, was soon destroyed 

and Canta Déva Maha Rajah installed as his successor. By this time, a.D. 16 54, the Mahomedan kings Ee 


Beejapoor had prosecuted their conquests to the south, and Rend Dhoola Khan an officer of the f 
3 ; army o 
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Mahmood Adil Shah of Beejapoor, attacked Seringapatam, and demanded the tribute paid to the Rajahs of 
Beejanuggur. This demand, however, was stoutly resisted: and the Mahomedan general’s troops were repulsed 
with great slaughter from a breach which he had made in the fort walls. The siege was not only raised, 
but he was pursued on his retreat, and severely handled. Canteraya Rajah seems to have been little disposed to 
submit to the domination SE. any minister. He took the direction of affairs into his own hands, rearranged the 
revenue assessments, subdued all refractory vassals, improved the fortifications of his capital, and, the first of 
his race, established a mint and coined money in his own name. The coin known as ‘‘ Canterai Pagodas” still 
bears his name. Sree Runga, the great idol _of Seringapatam, received from him ‘a crown of jewels ;” all 
temples were Te-endowed, and, as a patron of Brahmins, he advanced, in their estimation, over all his 
predecessors. The homely usages of his family were exchanged for the etiquette of a regal court, and the little 
state of Mysore soon emerged from its obscurity into the full light of political existence. The record of this 
reign furnishes a long list of annexations and booties the result of Canteraya’s petty wars with his neighbours, 
whose properties were joined to his own as fast as small predatory expeditions could be organized, or pretext 
for quarrel established. 

The next reign, that of Dud Déo Raj, or Déo Raj the Great, is remarkable for an attempt by a prince of 
the ancient Beejanuggur house to recover Seringapatam and the western portion of the territory of his ancestors. 
The family by this time had further declined, and were obliged to give up Chandergiri and Vellore to the 
Mahomedans, when Sree Runga Rayeel fled from Vellore and took refuge with the Rajah of Bednoor, who, a 
former vassal, had long been independent ; but now availed himself of the presence of a descendant of the royal 
house to attempt conquests in his name. In this instance, however, no benefit resulted: but the contrary, for 
the Bednoor army retreated, and the Mysore prince, whether by conquest, or by extortion, or both, became 
possessed of several new provinces to the northward and westward. Out of the ruins of Beejanuggur, too, had 
risen another southern State, that of Madura, formerly belonging to the Pandyan dynasty, whose territories, like 
Mysore, were being increased by conquests. Its Rajah, or Naik, contemplated the annexation of Mysore, and 
even attempted it; but was defeated, losing Bangalore, then partly fortified, the impregnable rock of Savendroog, 
and other valuable territory on the table-land. From the list of acquisitions, also, in the reign of Déo Raj the 
Great, it appears that by this time (1667) the Mysore territory had extended considerably below the plateau to 
the south, and to the north as far as the old Hindoo capital of Hullabeed, or Dwara Samoodra. 

Before the appearance of the Moghuls of Dehli in the south of India, and most especially before the 
subdivision of the Deccan kingdoms by Aurungzeeb and the Mahratta power, the south of India would appear 
to have been divided pretty nearly as follows. The Adil Shahy kingdom, under Mahmood .Adil Shah and his 
successor, Ali Adil Shah II, possessed authority as far south as Bangalore, Vellore, and Ginjee, from which the 
Chola Hindoo princes had been expelled; and from Bangalore, in a north-west direction, to Pencondah and 
Bednoor. Northwards, Beejapoor had lost some of its ancient dominions; and it is very questionable whether 
its southern conquests, though nominally much larger, were ever decisive ; for until the final subversion of the 
capital by Aurungzeeb, the Beejapoor armies were constantly engaged in hostilities to the south, which, so far 
from strengthening, considerably weakened the kingdom, both in troops and in the cost of their maintenance, 
Mysore, as has been shown, had now established itself as a political state of some power ; and there were besides, 
the Niaiks or Rajahs of Ginjee, of Tanjore, Madura, Chennapatnam (Madras), Chingleput, &c, held by Jugdeo 
Rayeel, a member of the Beejanuggur family, and its last southern possession. The Rayeels, when finally 
expelled from the eastward, about 1646, had made some further attempts, besides those directed against 
Seringapatam, to regain the western portion of their ancient dominions, including Bednoor and Coorg; but, as 
has been already stated, without avail. There were also Poligars of Chittuldroog, Rai Droog, Hurpunhullee, 
Tarikera, Mudun Séra, Rutnagiri, &c, north of Mysore, who owned a nominal allegiance to Beejanuggur as 
the strongest party, but were in fact marauders, living by plunder, and levying black mail wherever they had power 
enough todo so. The whole presents to the imagination a confused and seething mass of conflicting interests 
and endeavours, wherein the only right was that of the strongest ; when every petty or great authority, from the 
owner of a village to that of a principality, was in arms against his neighbour, and men rose or fell, according 
as they possessed local power, or the ability to maintain, or good fortune to extend it. Collectively unable to 
oppose the Mahomedan progress in the most trifling degree: singly, mischievous and predatory, the Hindoo 

I 
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States, with the exception of Mysore, gradually disappeared before the Mahomedans—first of eee i 
afterwards of the Imperial invasion. As the ancient kingdoms of Chéla and Pand& had disappeared be ore the 
predatory efforts of the Rayeels of Beejanuggur, so in turn also their-successors, who have been mentioned, were 
absorbed in the Mahomedan and Mahratta conquests. : : 
‘Chik Déo Raj, or Déo Raj the Less, did not succeed his cousin till he was forty-five years old ; Déo Raj the 
Great had left no issue, and he was elected as the next in blood. Up to the period of his ole the. pew 
prince had been poor; and it is almost strange to find among Hindoo princes, the experience of adversity aiding 
the progress of prosperity. Déo Raj the Less proved an astute ruler. His dominions were out of the way, as if 
and were passed by unscathed ; and this 


were, of the successive waves of Mahomedan and Mahratta invasion, 
For the first time in 


circumstance left the Rajah time to improve and consolidate his internal administration. 
India we find a post-office was established, for neither the Mahomedans nor Hindoos of the elder dynasties ever 
appear to have organized or used such a means of public intercourse ; the regulation of finance ape general 
~ management of departments was efficiently maintained; and the administration in all respects appears to have 
been eminently regular and practical. Politically, the Rajah professed subservience to, Aurungzeeb ; but it does 
not appear that he ever paid tribute. The annual revenues of the Mysoor State now amounted to 1,323,571 
pagodas (about 500,000/.), and there were nine millions of pagodas (about three millions sterling) in the 
treasury. From 1610 to 1700, therefore, or in ninety years, the State had gradually progressed to its maximum 
through the stormy period of the seventeenth century. 

It could hardly be supposed, in*those lawless times, that the reputed possession of such riches would not 
attract either the Mahrattas, the Imperial Moghul commanders, or the Patan Nawabs who, gathering together 
Affghans from the north, with the descendants of the Beejapoor and Ahmednuggur armies, had already formed 
some independent states out of the old Hindoo materials. The principal of these were the Nawabs of Kurpa 
(Cuddapa), Kurnool, and Savanoor; and in 1724 the Rajah of Mysore was obliged to pay a million sterling as 
ransom for his State, conjointly to them and to the Mahrattas of Gooty. This did not, however, impair the 
resources of his principality, which seem to have been recruited by like acts of exaction or plunder in other direc- 
tions to the south and west; and while it escaped alike from the Mahrattas, now established at Gooty, Tanjore, 
and Ginjee, and from the Soobah of the Deccan, Nizam-ool-Moolk, it maintained a consistent prosperity and 
tranquillity, at that period very rare. The princes themselves were in no degree remarkable, except in some 
instances for excessive depravity and sensuality; but there were always wise and efficient ministers to conduct 
public affairs with respectability, and, on the whole, Mysore presents at this period the picture of a well 
governed and prosperous Hindoo State, very well able to protect its own interests. 

It would exceed the province of this memoir to enter into any detail of the wars in which the French and 
English, the Mahrattas, Mahomedans, and the Rajah of Mysore, contended for the supremacy of the south of 
India; but during these wars, Hyder Ali, who had risen, by his intelligence and bravery, to the rank of 
«« Foujdar,” or commander-in-chief of the Mysore army, now became a prominent public character. Nundé 
Raj, the minister of Mysore, the Rajah himself being little more than a pageant, was an able man; but to 
control Hyder,— who, following the example of the Mahrattas, had organized a very remarkable, and, as it soon 
came to be, a most formidable system of predatory warfare and plunder of all surrounding states,—was beyond 
his power. Large bodies of Beydurs, who were the hereditary freebooters of south-western India, were 
entertained, both horse and foot, by Hyder Ali; and his whole organization, if it were not constructed on the 
actual model of Sivajee Rajah who had founded the Mahratta power by similar means, was at least: as 
formidable and as destructive. During Hyder’s absence on his first campaign, a domestic revolution had 
occurred at Seringapatam ; and the Rajah, resenting the condition in which he had been placed, and the conduct 
of his brothers, and narrowly escaping from a design by Nundé Raj to destroy him, suddenly left the capital 
with some faithful adherents, and repaired to Sattimungalum, a town below the Mysore plateau in the southern 
district of Coimbatoor. He would have been pursued, and most likely destroyed by the minister, but at this 
juncture was saved by an irruption of Mahrattas, under Balajee Rao, who demanded the Chouth and 


Surdeshmookhee of Sivajee. These claims being refused, they laid siege to Seringapatam, and relinquished 


o 7 , for which fifteen districts 
were pledged, the minister professing to be too poor to pay the amount in cash. Hyder Ali, who returned to the 


their operations only on promise of payment of thirty-two lacs of rupees (320,000/,) 
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capital, was unable to pursue them, but soon after effected a reconciliation between the Rajah and his brothers, 
and induced him to revisit Seringapatam, as the only means of averting further disorganization of the State. 
The Rajah, however, only survived his return a few days; he died of dropsy, or, by some accounts, of poison, 
within a week of his arrival, and was succeeded by his brother. Without any satisfaction of their claims, or 
fulfilment of promises, the Mahrattas had been expelled from the pledged districts, and in 1759 they re-invaded 
Mysore, and regained them. A campaign followed, in which Hyder Ali proved successful in the field, and the 
Mahrattas eventually surrendered their claim to the disputed territory, but only on payment of the original 
thirty-two lacs of rupees; and thereupon, for the present, departed northwards. This service to the State 
increased the power of Hyder Ali very materially, and he was granted the title of ‘‘ Futteh Bahadur,” “ the valiant 
in victory ;” but the removal of the minister, Nundé Raj, was necessary to the completion of his ambitious plans, 
and after pressure had been put on him to provide means for payment of the troops, then heavily in arrears, he 
resigned his office, to which Hyder Ali, now supreme in all executive affairs, appointed his own agent and minister, 
Khundé Rao. This having been confirmed by the Rajah, the confederates obtained from him assignments of 
districts for the payment of the army, which comprised more than half the State dominions. When all these 
preliminary arrangements had been concluded, Hyder Ali received an invitation from the French to assist them 
against theEnglish ; and he entered upon the campaign which ensued with his accustomed impetuosity and vigour. 
Into these transactions it is impossible to enter ; but it became evident to the Dowager Queen of Mysore, that in 
displacing Nundé Raj, a more powerful, dangerous, and ambitious servant had usurped the State authority. 
Accordingly, having, under an oath of secresy, unfolded her purposes to Khundé Rao, she succeeded in 
separating him from Hyder’s interest, and attaching him to the Rajah’s cause. By Khundé Rao’s means, the 
services of a large body of Mahratta horse were now engaged; and on their arrival at Seringapatam, Hyder Ali, 
who had returned to the capital, was suddenly attacked, and, after an ineffectual defence, obliged to fly, leaving 
the public affairs, the army, and all military stores in the hands of his former servant. 

But Hyder Ali’s fortunes were not altogether desperate. He had friends, not only among the Mahomedan 
tributary chiefs of the State, but among the bankers; and after a series of struggles and expedients, he once 
more ascended the plateau of Mysore with a considerable force, and met Khundé Rao near the village of 
Nunjengode. In this engagement, however, he was defeated with heavy loss. Hyder then left his army, rode 
with a small detachment of horse, seventy of whom were French hussars, to Cunnoor, where Nundé Raj 
resided, threw himself at his feet, and implored his protection, beseeching him at the same time to resume his 
office. Nundé Raj consented, and letters were forthwith written to all authorities apprising them of the new 
coalition. Among these documents Hyder adroitly caused some to be addressed to the officers of Khundé Rao’s 
army, which, purporting to agree with their plans for deposing the minister and throwing him into Hyder’s 
power, he contrived should fall into the hands of Khundé Rao himself. This ruse had exactly the effect 
intended ; for Khundé Rao, conceiving himself surrounded by treachery, mounted his horse in a sudden panic, and 
fled. Hyder had meanwhile rejoined his own forces, which were near the royal troops, and observing confusion 
among them, owing to the flight of their commander, attacked them fiercely, and obtained a complete victory, 
all their guns and material of war falling into his hands. He did not follow up his success, and to all 
appearance retreated; but on receipt of information that the fugitives had collected together and were 
encamped carelessly, he turned, fell upon them at midnight, and slew great numbers of them. As yet, 
however, he was not strong enough to attack Seringapatam ; but this was not long delayed, and in May 1771, 
having called in all his forces, he marched on the capital. Khundé Rao’s troops were encamped under its walls ; 
but by a sudden attack they were dispersed, and it only remained for Hyder Ali to dictate terms to his master 
the Rajah. They were hard enough. The Rajah’s own proposal after some discussion, was, to retain 
districts yielding three lacs (30,000/.) per year, for his own support, and to give up everything else to Hyder, 
including Khundé Rao. It would have been merciful had he been executed; instead of this he was sent to 
Bangalore, and confined for the remainder of his wretched life in an iron cage, as Hyder said, “ like a parrot,” and 
fed ‘‘daintily,” being a Brahmin, upon rice and milk. The whole of this transaction is a grim romance, 
played out with unmitigated fraud and deceit on both sides. It may well be supposed that Khundé Rao’s 
treachery to Hyder Ali could only have originated in his own ambitious designs for usurpation ; and the issue 


shows, in their true colours, as well the ingenious perseverance, as the cruel and relentless character of the 


conqueror. 
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Henceforth the princely family of Mysore existed but in name, and as a pageant stale she snte a 
which Hyder Ali was now supreme. In all his future campaigns and political negotiations he acted on his 
own behalf, and for the kingdom he had virtually won. Gradually bis forces overran the whole of ce northern 
provinces, establishing his frontier as far as the Tumboodra, and driving out the Mahrattas and the Nizam, mine 
possessed them. Gooty, held by Morari Rao, and Bednore followed. This was a wild, woody country, wih 
few practicable routes through ‘it; but Hyder penetrated to the capital, which was surprised, and the terrified 
inhabitants having fled to the mountains around, all the public and private property fell into the conqueror’s ha 
It was the accumulation of many ages; and, as Colonel Wilkes records, was not less than twelve millions 
sterling, which laid the foundation of all his future greatness. The Ranee, who, after setting fire to the palace, 
had fled to “ Bellal Raidroog,” surrendered herself; and, with her paramour, who had been her minister, was 
imprisoned in the hill fort of Mudgherri, where she remained till released by the Mahrattas in 1767. Another 
tragedy, however, had to be enacted before his conquest was complete. . Hyder fell ill of fever before he could 
leave Bednoor, and was reported dying, when the adherents of the old dynasty formed a conspiracy for his 
assassination. This he discovered ; and on the same day upwards of three hundred of the conspirators were 
hung at different points of the city. Henceforth he held undisturbed possession of the Bednoor territory: but 
there his army suffered terribly from the climate, and the Mahrattas, under Mahdoo Rao Péshwah, attacked 
him before he could release himself from his position. Hyder suffered a bloody defeat, and his treasure, in 
being removed by secret passes through the woods and hills, very narrowly escaped capture. Eventually he was 
obliged to ask for terms, and to accept what were granted. These were the relinquishment of the territory of 
Gooty, and of all claims against Savanoor, with the payment of thirty-two lacs (320,000/.) as chouth and 
expenses of the war. It was then perfectly possible for the Mahrattas to have pressed him to unconditional 
surrender; and had Mahdoo Rao been aware of the amount of treasure almost within his grasp, there is little 
doubt he would have made a strenuous effort to obtain it. Hyder’s good fortune, however, befriended him, and 
from this, the turning-point of his wonderful career, he can hardly be said to have sustained a reverse. Into 
the succeeding wars with the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas ; his acquisitions in Canara and Malabar ; 
and into the results of his political policy and internal government, it is not the province of this: memoir to 
enter: and they have already become the material of several brilliant and instructive histories. Henceforward he 
acted as an independent monarch, and termed his State Khodd-dad, the “ Gift of God ;’ but nevertheless, 
and almost in a spirit of bitter mockery, he preserved the royal race, of which he still declared himself a 
servant, after the manner of the Péshwahs of Poona, who had acted in a similar spirit in regard to the 
descendants of Sivajee. In April 1766, the old Rajah, Chik Kishen Raj Wadyar died, and his son Nundi Raj 
was immediately invested with the royal dignity. He was eighteen years of age, and began to evince a spirit 
of inquiry, restlessness, and impatience which could not be endured. He was therefore closely confined; the 
districts which had been settled on his father were resumed, and his palace plundered—not only of money, but 
of every article of gold or silver convertible into money, except the few ornaments worn by the women. Five 
years afterwards, however, the young man, unable to endure patiently the indignities from which he suffered, 
made a vain attempt at communication with Trimbuk Rao, General of the Mahrattas. This was detected, and 
Hyder, no longer considering him safe, ordered him to be strangled in his bath; after which his brother Cham 
Raj was nominated to succeed him. This Prince seems to have lived in utter obscurity, for no mention is further 
made of him until his death, which occurred in 1775. On that occasion, as the direct lineal male succession was 
extinct, Hyder assembled all the male children of the collateral branches, and, according to an ancient Hindoo 
custom, set them to play in a hall strewed with playthings, arms, ornaments, bags of money, and the like, in 
order to watch, as a kind of divination, what each would take up, and to decide the succession accordingly. 
While oe rest were playing or scrambling for toys and sweetmeats, a boy took-up a dagger. ‘That is the 
Rajah,” exclaimed Hyder, ‘his first care is military protection, his second, to realize the produce of his dominions ; 
“bring him hither, and let me embrace him ;” and a murmur of applause followed. This boy was also 
named Cham Raj, and was father of the present Rajah. 

During the war with the English in 1782, Hyder Ali died, in the month of Nov 


ember, of a virulent cancer 


or carbuncle in his back, and was succeeded by his son Tippoo, who assumed the title of  Sultan.’f 
» from 


which his father had refrained. The general reader is referred to Colonel Wilks’s «« History of Mysore,” vol. iii 
» Vol. iii, 
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for an able analysis of Hyder’s character, which is too extended to admit of quotation. Perhaps he may be 
more nearly compared with Sivajee the Mahratta, both in unscrupulous cunning and audacious bravery, than 
with any other Indian character of history’; but Sivajee was essentially the most merciful, as he was the most 
honourable, of the two. Sivajee created a new power by his own indomitable spirit to overthrow one which 
was oppressive to the people of his country ; whereas Hyder’s rise was founded entirely upon the worst features 
of treachery and usurpation. Sivajée was not habitually cruel, though his character is stained by some bloody 
and vindictive deeds ; but Hyder was cold-blooded, and unsafe even to his nearest friends and, outwardly, most 
favoured dependants. His fearful system of espionage, which penetrated to every family, left no one secure 
from death or horrible mutilation at any moment; and with him human suffering, while it appeared to give no 
pleasure, was accompanied by no regret or sympathy. Both used predatory power as a means of territorial 
acquisition ; but in Sivajee’s hands this was more formidably wielded than in Hyder’s, and more successfully, 
considering the superiority of the Moghul armies over any, except the English, with which Hyder came in 
contact. Sivajee’s more generous disposition shared public counsels with his friends: and of his deep 
affection for his devoted adherents Tannajee Maloosray and Netajee Palkar, and for many others, there 
are too many proofs to be doubted for a moment. Hyder, on the contrary, never had a friend; nor did 
human affection seem to exist in him in the least degree. ‘‘ He had no adviser,” writes Colonel Wilks, 
‘*and no confidant. He encouraged on all occasions free discussion of every measure suggested by himself or 
“< others, but no person knew at its close what measures he would adopt in consequence.” In his harem were 
six hundred women, and yet for no one member of it does he seem to have evinced the least regard or love. But 
of the mother of his son Tippoo he was afraid: she had a long tongue, he said; and his best historian and 
biographer, Meer Hussun Ali Khan Kermani, gives, with naive gravity, many amusing instances of his sharp 
passages with her. It is impossible to accuse a Mahomedan biographer of injustice to one who was the theme 
of his most inflated panegyric; and a few passages may be quoted from the Meer’s work, which, although 
translated by Colonel Miles, is perhaps very little known. ‘* His (Hyder Ali’s) court was magnificent,” writes 
the Meer, “‘ but, except himself, few dared to speak therein. Whatever he desired to be done, he himself 
“ordered, and the rest of ‘the assembly had no choice but to give their assent. . . . All the operations or 
“« measures undertaken by his government, small or great, were superintended by himself in person, insomuch, 
“that even leather, the lining of bullock bags, or tent walls, and strands of rope, all passed under his 
‘inspection. ... . His estimate of the valué of the brave and experienced soldier, of whatever tribe or caste 
“he might be, was very high; and any man who had distinguished himself by his bravery he heartily cherished 
“‘and protected. . . . He was, however, the enemy of the indolent and luxurious, and the backs and sides of 
* his negligent and extortionate servants were frequently softened by stripes of the whip.” No one convicted 
of extortion, peculation, or other misdemeanour, was ever restored to office, and in every department were spies 
and secret writers, by whose means ‘ he acquired a knowledge of every act of his servants, good or bad.” « He 
“« went out often by night covered with a blanket, both in camp and in his capital, and ascertained the condition 
“of the people, and the rumours or opinions regarding himself. He was constantly in the field, and enjoyed 
“movement; the delight given by new scenery, or a new ground of encampment, fresh springs and the 
«« grateful shade of the tent, did he ever forego.” Hyder could neither write nor read; asa signature to public 
documents, all he could effect was the initial letter of his name: but after much labour in copying it, he always 
wrote it the wrong way: his wonderful memory, however, supplied the want of learning. 

Another native biographer, Mirza Ikbal, gives, if possible, more graphic and familiar accounts of Hyder Ali. 
« When the Rajah of Mysore was deposed, he began to raise the head of pride. By degrees he became 
“* strange and forgetful, requiring obeisances and respectful observances. ‘Towards the end of his reign he 
«« abandoned all consideration for any persons, however respectable; he gave them the vilest abuse, and for the 
«< Jeast fault put them to death. In his durbars, or levées, no one dared converse or even whisper. If any one 
«« had a wedding in his house he could not invite friends, except through the Nawab, or the agency of his 
«< servants.” Even then spies were sent to see and report what was done. ‘If he confided to any one the 
«« charge of a district, God protect him if he took to the value of a blade of grass beside the dues assigned to 
«< him, he was sure to be flayed alive. If he took any and it was found out, the money was demanded; and if 
«« paid, well: but if it were not, he was seized and tied with ropes, like a horse, before and behind, and having 
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“been stripped naked, an order was given to flay him with ea whip, and anumber of ‘ gowal doz’ beat him 


“cruelly over the back and loins; after which salt was thrown upon his wounds. If he cried, red pepper, 
‘dried and powdered, was thrown into his eyes.” Besides this, if he’ did not pay the money, “iron spits or rods 
“* were made red hot, and he was burned or branded all over.” f 

This account is corroborated by the letter of the Rev. Mr. Schwartz, who, a missionary in the south of 
India, visited Seringapatam on an errand of peace from the Madras Government in 1779-80. “Here reigns no 
“ pomp,” he writes, «but the utmost regularity and dispatch ; although Hyder sometimes rewards his servants, 
ee yet their principal motive is fear. Two hundred people with whips always stand ready to use them. Not a 
“« day passes in which numbers are not flogged. Hyder applies the same cat to all transgressors alike —gentlemen 
«« and horse-keepers, tax-gatherers and his own sons. . . . I hardly know whether I shall mention how one 
“ of these gentlemen was punished, Many who read it may think the account exaggerated ; but the poor man 
“ was tied up; two men came with their whips and cut him dreadfully; with sharp nails was his flesh torn 
“ asunder, and then scourged afresh. His shrieks rent the air. Hyder has spies everywhere ; the most intimate 
“friends dare not speak their sentiments freely.” The whole of the account of this visit is replete with 
interesting matter; but in the present case the native record may be more suitable. 

Hyder would remember a word for years, and never forgot a face he had once seen. ‘‘ Once he desired the 
«« overseer of his stables to bring an old saddle; it was brought. ‘Not that,’ said the Nawab; ‘it isa Mahratta 
«« « saddle, with a lining of yellow broadcloth, moth-eaten. I desired it should be wrapped in a cloth and taken 
“ « care of,’ The saddle was found, and the order had been given eleven years before. Personally, he was plain, 
“and ‘ free from vanity.’ He was not fond of delicacies, and ‘ate what they set before him.’ In his dress also 
“ he was equally plain. ‘His vest was of white calico, and his trowsers of Masulipatam chintz—a white ground 
« ¢ with red flowers on it. He slept on a silken carpet, and this, with two or three pillows, were all he required 
“© for his bed.’ ” 

As a Mahomedan, Hyder was tolerant beyond any known professor of the faith, except perhaps Akbar, 
Emperor of Dehli. He never interfered with his Hindoo subjects, and never attempted their conversion, which 
became so brutal an instrument of oppression in his son. ‘‘ Hyder believed,” as Colonel Wilks records, “ that 
“all religions proceed from God, and all are equal in the sight of God; and it is certain that the mediatory 
“* power represented by Runga Swami, the great idol in the temple at Seringapatam, had as much, if not more 
“< of his respect, than all the Imams, with Mahomed at his head.” Colonel Wilks confirms the account given 
of Hyder’s relations with those who served him. ‘It was a calculation,” he writes, ‘‘ whether it were most 
“* beneficial to plunder or to employ them. Everything was weighed in the balance of utility, and no grain of 
«« human feeling, no breath of virtue or of vice—was permitted to incline the beam. . . . There was but one 
«« solitary example of feeling incident to our nature, affection for an unworthy son, whom he nominated to be 
«* his successor, while uniformly, earnestly, and broadly predicting that he would lose the empire which he him- 
“ self had gained.” The scene of his death-bed, as given by Meer Hussein Ali, is characteristic. “The Nawab 
“directed that water might be made ready for him to bathe, and although the physicians objected to his 
“ bathing, they (the servants) turned them out of the tent, and the Nawab bathed. Then, having put on clean 
“clothes, he repeated some prayer or invocation on his finger; rubbing his face, and, at the same time, 
«« dispatched some two thousand horse to plunder and ravage the country of the Poligars, and five thousand 
«« horse to Madras for the same purpose, . . . then he took a little broth, and lay down to rest. That same 
“‘ night his ever-victorious spirit took its flight to paradise.” A grim exit from life, truly, with its ‘ruling 
“* passion strong in death.” Once more would his cavalry ravage unoffending Hindoo villages and bring in 
their plunder. Once more would the hated English of Madras see around their fort the tall columns of smoke 
of burning villages. 

Tippoo Sultan, his son, vias bravely in defence of his own capital, on the 2nd of May, 1799. He 
had reigned seventeen years amidst perpetual turmoil, cruelty, spoliation, and intrigue, of which his subjects 
were weary, and which had become dangerous to the peace of India. Perhaps the best estimate of his 
character is given by one of his own confidential servants, Syud Hussein, in a record which is quoted by 
Colonel Wilks. ‘‘ There was nothing,” writes the Syud, “ of permanency in his views, no solidity in his 
«councils, and no confidence on the part of the governed. All was innovation on his part, and the fear of 
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‘further novelty on the part of others ; and the.order of to-day was expected to be reversed by the invention 
‘of to-morrow. It may be affirmed of his principal measures, that, however specious, all had a tendency to 
‘injure the finances, to undermine the government, and oppress the people. All the world was puzzled 
‘‘ what distinct character should be assigned to a sovereign who was never the same. He could neither be 
“« truly characterized as liberal nor parsimonious, as tyrannical nor benevolent, as a man of talent nor as destitute 
“of parts. By turns he assumed the character of each. . . . The most intelligent and sincere well-wishers 
‘©of the house concurred in the opinion of his father, that his head and heart were both defective, however 
“covered by a plausible and imposing flow of words, and that they were not always without symptoms of 
“mental aberration.” 

Such were the two men, father and son, who had for thirty-five years usurped the power and the 
dominions of Mysore, and greatly extended both. They were equally unprincipled; but Hyder had a clear, 
undisturbed view of the interests of ambition; in Tippoo that view was incessantly obscured and perverted by 
the meanest passions. Hyder’s views invariably promoted his political interests; Tippoo’s more frequently 
defeated them. Finally, as the Mysore proverb expresses it—* Hyder was born to create a kingdom, Tippoo 
‘to lose one.” It is difficult, perhaps, to say whether father or son most excelled in deliberate cruelty. 
Hyder in his was cold-blooded, methodical, and seldom capricious. Robbers, thieves, corrupt police and 
revenue officers and agents, frequently prisoners of war, especially Mahrattas, were impaled, hanged, flayed 
alive, mutilated, or had merely noses and ears cut off. His object was to strike terror into enemies and evil- 
doers, and it had at least a public object ; for his subjects, though often trembling themselves, felt the assurance 
of his vigorous hand in the executive government. Hyder did not commit useless murders. This was reversed 
in his son, whose never-ending mutilations, forcible conversions, and secret and vindictive murders, even of 
his captives, accompanied a weak executive, which, out of the very measures taken to strengthen it, only grew 
weaker every day. Of no native government in India, not even of the Punjab, have we such complete, true, 
and graphic pictures as of Mysore under Hyder and his son. No perversion of local transactions could be 
accomplished, even were it. desired ; and alike from Tippoo Sultan’s own and the daily records of official transac- 
tions of the period, as from French, English, and native biographers and journalists, are the particulars of these 
reigns left without doubt or concealment. May they not be récalled, hideous as they are, to be contrasted with 
the peace and security of what has existed since their destruction up to the present time ? 

It will be remembered that there had been a Rajah, Nundi Raj, elevated to the dignity by Hyder Ali in 1772, 
who had been immediately placed in close confinement, and was afterwards strangled. His successor, 
Cham Raj, died of smallpox in 1796. By Tippoo, as well as by his father, this wretched prince had been 
shewn to the Hindoo people of Mysore at every Dussera, and on the present occasion a repetition of the 
ceremony of succession was expected. None, however, took place. The deceased’s heir was a boy of two 
years old, and, with his mother and grandmother, were removed from their palace to a hovel. Then the 
palace was once more rifled of what little it contained, and even the personal ornaments did not on this occasion 
“escape. ‘‘ The Rajah cried bitterly,” writes Colonel Wilks, “at the attempt to take away his little golden 
“ bracelets, and there was still sufficient feeling among the instruments of tyranny to be touched at the distress 
“of the child, and to abstain from this last violation.’ Not very long afterwards, in November 1787, Tippoo, 
considering the town and fort of Mysore to be an offensive memorial of the ancient family, determined to 
obliterate as far as possible every vestige of their possessions, and destroyed both. The old fort was levelled 
with the ground, a new one was constructed with the materials upon a neighbouring height, and the inhabitants 
of the town were ordered to remove to Seringapatam. “It is a curious example of that vicissitude in 
“human affairs which history so often preaches in vain,” observes Colonel Wilks, ‘ that the very same stones 
“of the fort were re-conveyed to re-build the same old fort of Mysore in 1799.” -Notwithstanding the 
poverty and obscurity of the Rajah’s family, the child who survived throve; and when the English victory of 
Seringapatam ensued, the question remained to be decided whether the sons of Tippoo should inherit a limited 
territory, or whether the heir of the ancient house should be restored to his ancestral dignity and dominion. 
The claims of both were discussed anxiously and maturely by the British government of India, “and the 
« restoration of the descendants of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore,” writes Colonel Wilks, ‘ was recommended 


“«« by the same course of reasoning which excluded the heir of the usurpation. The kingdom of Mysore, so long 
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“«the source of calamity and alarm, would become a barrier ef defence and an accession of strength; and in 


“addition to these motives of policy, every moral consideration and every sentiment of generosity 
“«the restoration of the Hindoo family of Mysore.” The Rajah was therefore installed at the seat of his 
ancestors, in the presence of an immense multitude of Hindoos, who testified the most unfeigned delight at a 
spectacle which revived the long extinguished hope of perpetual emancipation from Mahomedan tyranny. 


Only so much, however, of the Mysore kingdom as had formed the ancient dominions of its last executive 
The rest being Hyder’s and 


to His Highness the 


favoured 


Rajah, in the beginning of the century, was confirmed to the new prince. 
Tippoo’s conquests, were distributed, agreeably with the terms of the tripartite treaty, 
Nizam, to the Mahrattas, and to the English government, being for the most part their original possessions ; 
but what remained to Mysore was a noble and fertile territory, producing hardly less than a million 
sterling per year. 

The boy thus unexpectedly raised to the throne of Mysore is still alive, and enjoys a green old age of 
seventy-five years. During his long minority, an able minister, the celebrated “ Poornia Dewan,” managed 
the affairs of his State, under the supervision of an English officer resident at the court. Seringapatam was 
abandoned for Mysore, which was much more salubrious, and was greatly improved as a royal residence. 
When the Rajah attained his majority, he took possession of a contented, well regulated, and prosperous 
country, with some millions sterling of accumulated treasure. In a comparatively few years, however, he 
had squandered the hoards of Poornia in wasteful and profligate extravagance ; he had incurred enormous 
debts, and his dominions became a scene of lawless violence and disorder, for which remonstrance and warning 
had alike proved ineffectual, and which, no longer endurable, rendered interference imperative. In 1831-32, 
His Highness the Rajah was, therefore, withdrawn from public affairs, and the country was henceforth 
governed by a commission of British officers. His vast debts were gradually paid off, and the surplus revenue 
applied to the improvement of the country at large. By degrees, too, all the former vexatious and oppressive 
taxation was swept away, and the land revenue settled on a reduced and beneficial system; and there is no 
province in India perhaps in which the administration has been carried on with purer motives and more 
beneficial results, than that of Mysore. 

His Highness Maha Rajah Krishna Raj Wadyar Bahadoor has no male issue. He lately applied for 
permission to adopt an heir and successor to his nominal dominions; but it is generally understood that this 
has been refused. And considering, indeed, the virtual extinction of all direct lines of descent from the 
original family, the issue of the’ request could hardly have been otherwise; while the absolute surrender of the 
people, so long under the enjoyment of the lightest taxation in India, and the thorough security of a British 
administration, to the irresponsible and capricious power of a native prince, would, in any case, be a measure of 
very questionable expediency. There is at least no doubt that every member of the Rajah’s family, with 
the hereditary servants of the State, will be liberally provided for when the Rajah dies; and when, after a 
troubled, and often precarious existence of 350 years, his dynasty must altogether cease to exist. Maha Rajah 
Krishna Raj Wadyar is personally a benevolent, hospitable, and courtly personage; a good scholar, and by 
many accounts a poet also; but gifted with no indication of administrative ability. He possesses, however, 
a curious and ingenious talent for composing problems of chess, of which he is an accomplished player, 
combined with arithmetical puzzles. The writer of this memoir was favoured, in 1852, with a specimen 
of one of these problems, printed on yellow satin, direct from its royal composer—an interesting memorial of 
one who, in the ordinary course of nature, must soon pass away. For the last seventy years his life has 
been one of luxurious ease and comfort, and presents a striking and vivid contrast to the miserable degra- 
dation and poverty which he would have endured had the dynasty of the Sultan of Mysore continued 
to exist. 

As may perhaps be imagined, there are few remarkable remains of this Hindoo dynasty to perpetuate its 
existence. The most remarkable of its public works are some irrigation dams and tanks, the stone bridges 
at Seringapatam and Nunjengode, which, constructed in the monolithic style of Hindoo architecture, are perhaps 
best able to withstand the tremendous floods of the rivers spanned by them. But the country abounds with noble 


artificial lakes, and specimens of the purest Hindoo architecture, memorials of the ancient and glorious dynasties 
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of the Hoisala Bellals of Dwéra Samoodra, who were for the most part Jains; and of the Cholas of Kunchi, 
who were Brahmins: and many of these, still perfect, will be illustrated in this volume. 

On a review of the past, the south of India, perhaps, more than the north, presents a view of perpetual 
strife and change for 300 years preceding the British conquest of Mysore. Even before that, the conquests 
of the Beejanuggur princes, and the extinction of the ancient Chola and Pandyan kingdoms, which were only 
gradual, had involved the people in a perpetual series of never-ceasing wars. In the sketch of history which 
is the subject of this memoir there were not only the Beejanuggur princes at feud with the Mahomedan 
kings of the Deccan, but those wars were immediately followed by the invasion of the Moghuls of Dehli, and the 
contests which ensued between the Mahrattas, the Poligars, the English and French, and finally, with Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Sultan. But since the beginning of the present century there has been peace, which, under 
the security of the powerful and beneficent Government of England, has enabled the people, if not to forget 
the past, at least to marvel how it was endured, and to appreciate the more thankfully those rights and privileges 
which ensure to them protection, tranquillity, and advancement. 


III. 


HISTORIC NOTICE OF THE BEYDURS OF HURPUNHULLEE AND CHITTULDROOG. 


s—aane=FTER the conquest of Beejanuggur, in 1565, by the Mahomedan kings of the Deccan, Ali 
“| Adil Shah of Beejapoor, continued the subjugation of the Hindoo districts to the westward and 
north-westward, which had been held by feudal nobles and viceroys of the Hindoo kingdom. 
This proved to be by no means an easy task; and the king was materially assisted by the Bergy or Beydur 
chieftains of northern Mysore, who had joined him after the fall of Beejanuggur, and with whom the 
Beydur Naik of Sugger, already in the royal service, had been a successful mediator. The possessions of 
these Beydur chieftains formed a barrier, as it were, against Mahomedan encroachment to the south, 
extending from the ghauts eastward, as far as Kuddapa. The principal of them were the Poligars of 
Chittuldroog, Raidroog, Rutnagiri, Hurpunhullee, Tarikéra, Jhellee, &c. and they could at all times 
command the services of large numbers of their clans, who were brave soldiers, although habitual and 
hereditary freebooters. In the year 1576-7, Ali Adil Shah made an attempt to drive the Beejanuggur 
family from Penkonda, where they had retreated; but the reigning prince succeeded in detaching Hundiatum 
Naik, of Hurpunhullee, the chief of Ali Adil Shah’s Beydurs, from him, and he, having united with other 
chiefs of his tribe, distressed the army of Ali Adil Shah so materially that they forced him to raise the 
siege and retreat to Bunkapoor. Elated by these successes, the Beydurs generally broke into insurrection ; 
and had any energetic movement on the part of the princes of Beejanuggur followed, it is quite possible 
that they might have recovered their capital and re-established their dynasty. The king’s army could 
make very little impression upon these wild mountaineers, who defeated or eluded his best troops; at length 
. policy prevailed over foree, and the chiefs were guaranteed in their possessions and rights and continued 
in the royal service till, in its turn, the Mahratta conquest prevailed over the Mahomedan. Such is the 
earliest record obtainable of the Beydur chiefs in the history of the times; but there is little doubt they 
were one of the aboriginal tribes of the country: and their clannish attachment and organization, their pursuit of 
war and plunder as their only occupation, their peculiar tenets and observances, and their innate unchangeable 
savagery, have always marked them as a race distinct from the ordinary inhabitants. 

The Beydur chieftains maintained their positions during the contests between the Mahrattas and the 
Emperor Aurungzeeb; but their attachment to the Mahrattas, as Hindoos, was more steadfast than to the 
Mahomedans whom they served only as successors of the Beejapoor kings, and until the power of Hyder Ali 
arose, their local consequence was not diminished. In the perpetual wars between Hyder and the Mahrattas, in 
which the chief authority of the Beydur districts was sometimes in the hands of one, sometimes of the other, 
they fared very badly, being obliged to pay heavy contributions to both, which were enforced at the point of the 
sword. Hence their influence gradually declined, and many of the families became extinct. That of 
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Hurpunhullee had shared with that of Chittuldroog, the chiéf power and influence of the Beydurs; and, as 
nearest to Beejanuggur, was most trusted and most employed by Ali Adil Shah. In 1752 the chief submitted 
to Hyder Ali, and became a valuable and much trusted officer: and“up to 1786 he preserved most part of his 
hereditafy feudal territory, with his baronial rights. Whether Tippoo Sultan was tired of these Beydur chiefs 
or resented the antiquity of their families and privileges, and their local power, is not known ; but Chittuldroog 
had previously fallen to his father, as will be separately explained, and his treatment of the Naiks of 
Hurpunhullee and Raidroog is thus recorded by Colonel Wilks :— 

“On his return (that is, from the districts near and beyond the Tumboodra) by a route passing nearly 
“‘ midway between Hurpunhullee and Raidroog, he made detachments, on pretence of dispersing his army in 
“*cantonments, of two brigades, with secret instructions, to each of these fortresses; and having previously 
“« removed all grounds of suspicion, by repeated personal acknowledgments to the Poligars of those places, for 
« the distinguished services they had rendered in the late campaign, he seized their chiefs and principal officers 
“in camp on the same day and hour as his brigades overpowered their unsuspecting garrisons. The cash and 
“ effects of every kind, not excepting the personal ornaments of the women, were carried off as royal plunder, 
‘and the chiefs were sent to the accustomed fate of Cabal Droog.” 

In his own memoirs the Sultan justifies the annexation of thesé dependencies to his dominions on the 
ground of the uncertain allegiance of the chiefs to his father, and their conspiracies in regard to himself; but 
there was in fact no real ground for the act, which was one of groundless and tyrannical spoliation and 
brutality. Even the Sultan’s historian, Meer Hussein Ali Kirmani, in his relation of the transaction, gives no 
reason for it, except that the Sultan ‘* hated them.” 

The family of Hurpunhullee was not, however, extinguished, and in 1792 the oppression of Tippoo’s local 
officers at Chittuldroog drove the Beydurs into rebellion, which was suppressed with much difficulty. 
After the fall of Seringapatam, the Hurpunhullee district formed part of those transferred to the Nizam, 
by whom the family was recognized, and to some extent reinstated; finally, in the cession of the country 
acquired from Tippoo south of the Krishna, to the British Government, Hurpunhullee was included, and belongs 
now to the Collectorate of Bellary. The family still exists, but is in reduced circumstances, subsisting upon 


a pension from the British Government and some ancestral hereditary lands. 





abe probably served as military dependants of the Bellals, and before them of the Chaltikyas and 
Kadumbas. The family is unquestionably of very ancient origin. Taking advantage of the confusion which 
followed the destruction of Beejanuggur, the Naiks of Chittuldroog very considerably increased their territory, 
until it yielded a revenue, according to Dr. Buchanan, of 350,000 pagodas, or about 110,000/, ayear, By these 
means the Naiks maintained their numerous clan, estimated at twelve thousand fighting men, in great 
efficiency, and became formidable local barons, as it were, levying black mail upon the country to a considerable 
distance. This was one of the families with whom settlements were made by Ali Adil Shah II; and the clan 
did excellent service for the Beejapoor state as long as it existed, in connection with the Beydur clans at Sugger, . 
Hurpunhullee, and other Beydur baronies. On the reduction of Beejapoor, the Imperial troops endeavoured 
to gain possession of the territory of Chittuldroog; but the Naik retreated to his fort, and no impression could 
be made upon him. A composition for a payment of tribute was effected, but it is very questionable whether 
the Beydur chiefs ever actually paid tribute to the Mahomedans: their great boast is that they never did. 
When the Mahrattas became possessed of the line of the Tumboodra as a frontier, they pressed the Beydur 
chiefs severely, and among others the Naik of Chittuldroog, who joined them on many occasions, though he 
never appears to have become entirely a Mahratta subject. Up to this time, and during the growth of the 
Mysoor state, the Beydur Naiks had preserved their independence; but as Hyder Ali attained power, he 
determined to bring these doubtful frontier chiefs to subjection, and in 1762, after his successful campaign 
against the Mahrattas of Gooty, advanced into the Beydur district. His summons was obeyed by the Naiks or 
Poligars of Raidroog and Hurpunhullee. The chief of Chittuldroog at first evaded attendance; but on his 


country being plundered by Hyder’s cavalry, eventually made a merit of necessity, and visited him. No 
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good will, however, was ever pretended by either, for the chief’s heart was ever with the Mahrattas, whose 
Hindoo faith and predatory habits were more suited to wild Beydurs than the more civilized usages of a 
Mahomedan court. Hyder Ali was, however, content to bide his time; and nothing further occurred till 
1776, by which time he had possessed himself of the country as far north as Bunkapoor. In this year he 
was threatened by a combined movement on the part of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, and summoned the 
Beydur clans among other dependants. To this summons the chief of Chittuldroog did not appear. He was 
negotiating at Poona, and trusted the Mahratta army would reach Mysoor in time to protect him, and receive 
his aid in reconquering the northern districts from Hyder. This, however, did not follow, and he had no 
resource but to await Hyder’s attack, which was made as soon as troops could be collected. A memorable 
siege followed. The Beydurs, rash and brave to a proverb, did not fail in the severe trial; and their daily 
sorties, in which numbers of heads were carried off from the trenches and pickets, to be presented to the image 
of Kali in the fort, were hardly ever checked. This image of Kali has been an object of hereditary worship 
by the Chittuldroog clan from the earliest times. Kali or Parwutti, the wife of Vishnu, is the Kool Swami, 
or household divinity, of the family; and to satisfy her craving for blood, the most precious being human 
sacrifice, the sorties on Mondays, which are sacred to the goddess, were especially the most memorable, and 
are thus quaintly recorded by Meer Hussein Ali Khan, Hyder Ali’s biographer: ‘‘ The beseiged,” he says, 
** sallied out from the fort, and raised the confusion of the day of judgment among the guards and sentinels at 
“the batteries, and taking the heads of the slain, and tying them to a string, they hung them round their 
*« necks, like red roses, and thus returned, and received rewards from their chiefs for the deeds they had done.” 
Burma Naik, whose personal bravery was notorious, and had procured for him the soubriquet of Bich-Kutti, 
or “‘ thrower away of the scabbard,” defended his fort with such obstinate valour, that Hyder, after a heavy loss 
of men and matériel, and being again threatened by the Mahrattas, abandoned the siege, which had continued 
for three months, and retreated, but with the determination to recommence operations when a favourable 
opportunity should occur; and in 1778 he again invested the fort, with a larger army and more perfect 
matériel than before. The events of the second siege are almost a repetition of the first; but the offerings of 
heads to Kali were fewer, while the. desperate efforts of the Beydurs to obtain thein cost Burma Naik his best 
kinsmen and clansmen. Eventually a body of three thousand Mahomedans in his service were corrupted by 
Hyder ; and on hearing of their treachery, the old chieftain mounted his state palankeen, and ordered himself 
to be carried to Hyder’s presence, where he submitted. He was henceforth a state prisoner for life, and all his 
family jewels and plate, with other property in the fort, became Hyder’s booty. It was impossible, however, to 
break the spirit of the Beydur clan, which feared neither mutilation, torture, nor death; and Hyder, struck with 
their indomitable spirit, carried off nearly 20,000 of the adult males and boys to Seringapatam, where they 
formed the nucleus of his and his son’s celebrated Chéla, or * disciple ” infantry. ‘ 

The treaty of 1790, between the British and the Peshwah, provided for the territories of the Beydur 
chiefs of Chittuldroog, Hurpunhullee, &c, being restored to them as dependants of the Mahratta state; but 
beyond a small pension, now paid by the British government, no restoration, except to freedom, was made: 
and on that allowance, and the enjoyment of some ancestral lands, the once powerful family of Chittuldroog 
~ now exists. It is nearly related to that of Sugger Shorapoor, which was the last Beyder family that preserved any 
independent existence as a state. Up to the year 1857-58, when the Rajah, having joined the southern Mahratta 
treasonable confederacy, rebelled, Shorapoor, in virtue of its existence as a principality, had become the head of 
the Beydur clans; but the family of Chittuldroog, if poor, has not relaxed in pride of birth, while traditions of 
the famous siege of Chittuldroog, and of the valiant deeds of Burma Bich-Kutti, and other warriors, are still 
sung by its bards, extending to the dim ages of the Pandus and Kurus, and the wars of the Ramayun and 
Mahabharut. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


HE styles of architecture employed by the natives of India are so numerous, and their 
forms so various, that it is extremely difficult to suggest any classification which shall 
be so comprehensive as to include all, and at the same time so simple as to be intelligible 
to those who have not made a life-study of the subject. For the purposes, however, of 


the present work, all may be rejected but three well-defined and easily-characterized 





groups. 

First, the Dravipran, or style of Southern India. It prevails throughout the greater part of the Madras 
presidency, and is found wherever the natives speak Tamul or any of the allied languages, and when found in 
any locality it is certain that at that time the builders were speaking some of these tongues. 

Second, the BenGarier, or style of Northern India, is in like manner found only in the Bengal 
presidency, or as far south as people speaking any of the languages derived from Sanscrit may have extended. 
Like the preceding, it always marks the presence of a people speaking these tongues. 

Third, a style I have ventured to call the CuHALUKyAN, because it is found only in those countries where 
inscriptions or records of that race are known to exist; though, when used in an architectural sense, it must be 
understood as referring rather to the countries in which the Chalikyas held sway than to the families to whom 
the name strictly applies. The style is found throughout the Bombay presidency, extending all the way from 
Goozerat to Mysore. As will be seen hereafter, it differs materially from the two above enumerated, but 


presents a sort of connecting link between them. 


DRAVIDIAN STYLE. 


with the subject. The views of Daniel, published in the — 
beginning of the century, have rendered the public generally 





familiar with its form, and the buildings in this style are so numerous and 
so extensive, that they comprise nine-tenths at least of the architectural 
objects in the whole country, though they are confined locally to a 
small angle of it, on the south. The people, however, who erected 
them were of Turanian origin—one of the great building races of the » 
world; and they indulged in architectural magnificence to an extent 
unknown in other parts of the country. 

The modern form of the temple will be recognized from the 


- annexed woodcut. It always consists of a square base, ornamented 





with pilasters externally, and containing the cell in which the image or 





emblem of the deity is placed. 
Above this rises a pyramid, the general outline of which is straight- 
lined, but always divided into storeys: in small temples generally three, 


as in this instance, but frequently, as in the great Pagoda at Tanjore, 








into as many as fourteen storeys. Upwards the building always ter- 1. ELEVATION OF MODERN DRAVIDIAN TEMPLE. 


wi M 
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minates in a small dome of polygonal or circular shape. Another very remarkable feature belonging to the 
temple in this style consists in the great gateways, or Gopuras, which are frequently more important in 
size than the Vimanas, or temples, themselves. Their outline aiid general design is the same as that of the 
temples, except that in plan they are generally twice as wide as they are deep, and are always crowned by an 
oblong roof instead of a circular dome. 

It is not difficult to see that this form of design has arisen from a form of building in receding terraces, 
which must have prevailed in some earlier time ; though probably existing only in 
wood. The annexed diagram will explain what it may have been. The basement 
was probably a pillared hall, like those of Buddhist monasteries found in the 
caves or in Burmah at the present day. " Above this a smaller hall, with detached 
cells in"the edge of the platform on which it stood; though whether these were 
chapels, or sleeping cabins, or cook rooms, it is impossible now to determine. 
vere, In the oldest buildings we are acquainted with belonging to this style, 
* iaite OF batoue Trures 28» for instance, the Kylas at Ellora (gth century), the cells are still detached. 

from the Vimana, and are used as chapels. Further south we have no 
building that we can feel sure dates before the roth or 11th century. In these the cells are semi-detached, 
and afterwards they fade into mere ornaments, so that it would be difficult to understand their origin if we 
could not follow it back to its source. We have no knowledge when this residence became converted into a 
temple; but as our acquaintance with this style does not extend beyond a thousand years backwards, and we 


have buildings in India twice that age, this is just one of the points which further research may enable 





us to clear up. 

Another feature by which this style is easily recognized is the double curve of the cornices. In all 
other Indian styles the cornice is straight-lined, and sloping downwards to 
throw off the wet. In the Dravidian style they are as universally formed 
with a double curvature, as shown in the annexed diagram. 


The principal ancient buildings illustrated in this work, which belong to 





a ee goirwatres ovo) rons the style, are those at Purudkul, (Photographs 54 to 60), and at Beejanuggur, 
eae sr ce (Photographs 62 to 66). The modern examples of the style are those photo- 

graphed in Plates 78 to 84, which sufficiently illustrate its more recent developments. 
These may be sufficient to exemplify the forms of this style as practised from the roth or 12th century 
to the present day. But the country where all the great examples are found is situated further south, beyond the 
_ geographical limits comprised in this volume. The most northern example known is the celebrated Kylas at 
’ Ellora, which marks the northern progress of the Chola dynasty during the interval in which the Chalukya 
power was in abeyance. It is quite exceptional, however, in that locality, and nothing at all resembling it is 
found within 100 or 150 miles of its position northward. All the great examples are found south of the Toonga- 
boodra river, at Conjeveram, Chillumbrum, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Ramisseram, Tinnevelly, and places in these 
districts. But as every town has several temples, and every village one of more or less importance, the extent of 
’ building in this style is most remarkable, and in amount probably equal to anything found in a similar area in 


any other quarter of the globe. 


NORTHERN HINDOO STYLE. 





Ni as compared with those of the southern styles, and in consequence of their being only found in such 
places as Orissa in the east, and Maharashtra in the west, or in the jungles of Central India, in the limits between 


the two provinces. 
: of the Ganges having been occupied in ancient ti : 
The valley of 8 g P t times by an Aryan race, no ancient temples 
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exist on the plains; and it would be in vain to look for any examples belonging to a race so essentially averse to 


architectural magnificence as they were. Such buildings as do exist in the northern province were-erected by a 
mixed race, partly, it may be, of Aryan blood, but more essentially of aboriginal or Turanian stock. Whoever 


they were, they differed in most respects from the Dravidian race of the south, and, as a matter of course, 


distinctly expressed this difference in the style of their 
buildings. They had sufficient Turanian blood in their 
veins to love architecture, to some extent at least; but 
their mode of expression varied of course with their 
difference of race. 

The annexed view, representing two temples 
at Purudkul, on the limits of the two architectural 
provinces, places the two forms in vivid contrast. The 
building on the left is a storeyed pyramid of Dravidian 
architecture; on the right, a tower in the northern 
style. In this style, as in the other, the base is 
generally of cubical form, but in the north with a slight 
projection on each face. The upper part at its DRAVIDIAN. 


springing somewhat overhangs the base. Above this it 





BENGALLEE,. 


4. TEMPLES AT PURUDKUL, 


is generally perpendicular at first, but always falling inwards with a gentle curve towards its summit. The 


most marked characteristic is that its outline is never rectilinear, and it is never divided into storeys, as in the 


southern style. Above the part square in section, the tower is crowned by a melon-shaped feature, called the 


Amla Sila. In Orissa this is flat and broad. In the example last quoted it is more closely assimilated to the 


domical form of the southern style, though still in reality perfectly distinct. 

In more modern times the style became more attenuated, though still retaining its 
curvilinear outline and principles of decoration, and became like the annexed woodcut. In 
this form it was employed by the Jaina architects as early as the 11th century. We are 
not yet, however, in a position to say how much earlier it may have been used by them, 
or whether they elaborated it directly out of the northern form, or whether it merely was 
that both had a common origin. 

The northern form is found in Orissa as early as the 7th century, and then quite 
complete, and in all its details as settled and fixed as at any subsequent period. From this 
circumstance and its continuance so long without change, we are justified in assuming 
that it must have been practised long before it reached this stage. We are still, however, 
at a loss to suggest how long this may have been, or out of what earlier style it was 
elaborated. It is one of the few forms of architecture which have hitherto defied all 
powers of analysis. 

The geographical limits to which this work is restricted prevent any large number 
of examples of the northern style being included among its illustrations. Those which 
come within its scope are of course on its extreme borders, and it need hardly be added 
are less fine than those which are found entirely beyond the limits of the southern 
province. 

The temples shown in Photographs 58 to 61 are, except the last, all in conjunction 


with examples of the southern style, and unfortunately without our being able to say 





+ MODERN FORM OF NORTHERN 


STYLE, FROM A TEMPLE 
AT BENARES, 


whether the northern wave first penetrated so far south or the southern people first extended their influence 


into this region. 
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CHALUKYA STYLE: 


T is only very recently that Indian historians have become at all familiar with the Chalikya kings; 
J and this is perhaps the first opportunity that has occurred for pointing out that they had a style of 
fakes architecture of their own. Their inscriptions are found as far north as Mount Aboo, and as far 


south as the banks of the Cauvery; and during the three centuries that preceded the Mahomedan invasio 
s of Western India, 






n of 


the Deccan, they seem, in their various branches, to have reigned supreme in all the countrie 
from Goozerat to Mysore. Written history is almost entirely silent with regard to their existence, though 
their inscriptions are numerous; but it is to their architecture that we must ultimately refer to ascertain who 
they were, and to what degree of civilization or power they may have attained. 

With a little familiarity their style is easily distinguished from the two above described. In plan their 
temples are generally star-shaped, and of sixteen sides. The typical form seems to be that four of these 
sides are flat and form the principal faces, and between each of these are three facets arranged angularly. The 
same principle pervades the design of the spire, which is always rectilinear in outline, and generally made up 
of miniature repetitions of itself heaped one over the other. 

This form of the spire is well exemplified in the annexed woodcut, representing a 
small pavilion in the great temple at Belloor. Owing to its small dimensions, only one 
angular facet occurs between the four flat ones in the base, the latter requiring to be 
made unusually large to accommodate the door; but the typical form recurs above in 
the spire, and exemplifies the style in its simplest form. 

Their porches are in plan—externally at least—arranged like those of the Jains, 
as described in the volume of Ahmedabad; but as no plan of any one has yet reached this 
country, it is not easy to say whether the octagonal dome was generally employed. I 
should rather expect that it must have been. 

The peculiarity, however, which is more characteristic of the style than the 
outline of its form, is the marvellous richness and beauty of the details with which the 


buildings are elaborated. There are many buildings in India which are unsurpassed 





; for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but the temples of Belloor and Hullabeed 
Pee bE MA VILION AT surpass even these for freedom of handling and richness of fancy. The great age in 
ists which they were erected closed with the Mahomedan conquest in the first years of the 
14th century, and even before that time a decline in style had set in. Looking backwards, it may be safely 
asserted that every building is better than the one that succeeded it in the exact ratio to its age. They become 
more and more perfect as we follow them upwards, till we lose the thread of our investigation just as we seem 
to be approaching perfection. No Hindoo buildings in this style have yet been brought to light which can date 
further back than the 12th century; but if looked for, no doubt they could be found, and would be of the 
utmost importance to the history of Indian art. Some belonging to the Jaina religion described in this work are 
probably at least two centuries earlier. It is probable that the Chalukya were originally followers of the Jaina 
religion, and the Bellala seem to have remained so till the conversion of Vishnu Verdhana to the Vishnave faith in 
the 12th century. Subsequently to this the Sivite superstition of the local races became fashionable, and remained 
so till the Mahomedan conquest. It is probably, therefore, to Goozerat that we must look for the “ incunabula ” 
of this style; but the question has not yet attracted any attention in India; and the country now subject to the 
Nizam must be carefully investigated before any certain data can be obtained for reasoning upon it. The 
Nizam’s territory was the original central seat of the Chalikya power, and it can hardly be doubted but that at 
Kallian and Wurangul, and between these places, there must exist remains which would throw new light on the 
history of India, and enable us to complete what there seems every reason to believe would be the most 
interesting chapter in the history of Indian architecture. 
The whole of the first part of the work, comprising 53 photographs, is devoted to the elucidation of the 


various forms of the style, as developed in the Mysore and Dharwar provinces. It is, however, even then only a 
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fragment, and imperfectly illustrates the small branch of the style to which it is devoted; but it comprises the 
two great temples of Hullabeed and Belloor, which, so far as now known, are as remarkable examples of the 
Chalukya style as any which have yet been brought to light. There must exist, however, older and more 


perfect specimens, though probably none either larger or more magnificent. 


Were the attempt here made to write anything like an exhaustive classification of southern styles, it would 
be necessary to define the limits of a style which may be called either the Beydur or the Canarese style, and 
to point out its characteristics. It is found all along the coast below the Ghits, from Goa to Cochin, and sporadi- 
cally also in the central plateau of Southern India. Two temples of this class are illustrated in this work, those 

‘at Hurpunhullee and Chittuldroog, (Photographs 74 to 77). They are not by any means remarkable for their 
architectural beauty, but when the subject is better understood may proye important from their ethnographical 
indications. If photographs 74 and 75 were labelled as representing “‘ Temples in Nepaul,” or any of the Hima- 
layan valleys, they might pass muster without remark, so similar are they to examples found there; but in the 
plain they look strange and out of place, and the wanderer who stumbles on one of these feels he has got to deal 

. with a new people, practising a new style of art altogether. Who these people were we do not now know, 
and without more data than we possess it would be premature to speculate on the subject. Local investigation 
might easily solve the mystery. At present all that can be done is to draw attention to the subject, in hopes 


that some one on the spot will undertake its solution. 


: MIXED HINDOO AND MAHOMEDAN STYLE. 







Bewme=<4H1E only other style to which it is necessary to call attention in this introduction is that curious admixture 
shes which arose when the Hindoos, feeling the superiority of the Mahomedans in arms and organization, 
, felt,or tried to feel that they were superior to them also in the finer arts. Just as at the present day the 
sovereigns of Oude and Hydrabad adorn their palaces with the most barbarous caricatures of the Italian orders, 
in imitation of the art of their conquerors, so the Hindoos of Beejanuggur, in the 16th and 17th centuries, left 
their own beautiful style to try their hand at adapting the arch to their purposes. : 

In the first volume of the series devoted to the architecture of Ahmedabad we had the contrary form of this 
problem. There an artistic and energetic Hindoo population were so far able to influence their Mahomedan 
masters as to force them almost to abandon their arched style, and to adopt one of beams and bracket capitals. 
At Beejanuggur, on the contrary, a weaker race of Hindoos tried to slur over their subjection by aping their 
masters. In doing so they produced a style which, it must be confessed, is not without picturesque elements, but 
‘full at the same time of discords and anomalies. 

In order to understand this, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that no Hindoo architect will ever use an arch 
except under direct compulsion. ‘‘ An arch,” they say, 
«never sleeps.” In this they are not far wrong. An 
arch contains in its principle an active force, always 
tending to thrust outwards and tear the building to 
pieces. A pillar supporting a beam is, on the contrary, 
a stable equilibrium, and the Hindoos, consequently, 
prefer it, though its use frequently limits their interiors 
to an undesirable extent. When they find it necessary 


to cover larger spaces than can be done by single stones, 





they bracket out one stone beyond another, as was done 
in Etruria and Greece in the old old times. This is 7. GATEWAY IN CITY WALL, BEEJANUGGUR, 
well exemplified in one of the gates of the city, (woodcut 4 


annexed) where five stones project one beyond the other, till they approach near enough to be covered by one stone, 


N 
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and this practice is continued to the present hour in all purely Hindoo buildings. In consequence of this feeling 


or prejudice, there is not a single true arch in any one of the buildings illustrated in any of the first 84 
of the work, though most of those at Beejanuggur and thoserat Mysore were erected long after the 
Mahomedan style had been familiarly employed in the country. In the palace (Ph. 85) the arched form 
is hidden under a mass of stucco, which renders it doubtful whether after all more than the outline has 
been adopted. In the treasury (Ph. 86) we can see the arch form, but it is singularly clumsy in its 


application. “At Seerhuttee (Ph. 87) it again disappears, and, except in the rudest and least artistic building, 


plates 


it is seldom found afterwards. 

In Northern India where the Moslem influence was more strongly felt, especially during the reign of 
Akbar, we do find temples which are vaulted, and their openings spanned by true arches; but these are rare, 
and in modern times, though the arched form is common in the north, when closely examined they are all found 
to be mere brackets. In the Dravidian temples of the south—even those erected during the last hundred 
years—no arches are found, though the clear openings in some of their great gate-ways exceed twenty feet. 

The examples of this mixed style illustrated in this volume are in a form purely local, and very unlike 


anything yet brought to light in any other part of India. 


Part IV. 


DESCRIPTION. OF .PLATES.* 


SecTrion I.—CHALUKYA STYLE. 


PHoTOGRAPH No. 1. 


TEMPLE AT GUDUK. 


HE temple at Guduk is placed at the head of the series, not only because it is probably the 
oldest of those contained in the volume, but also as one of the most complete illustrations 
in the collection of the Chalukya style of architecture. 

The Vimana, or sanctuary, as will be seen, is star-shaped in plan, apparently with 


twenty-four points, and the Sikra, or spire, goes up with a straight outline to a terminal, 





which unfortunately has either never been completed or has since been destroyed. The 
only point in which this example differs materially from others of the styles is that the division into storeys is 
more distinctly marked than usual. This may arise from its being built among temples of the Dravidian style ; 
but even these markings are so subdued as not to interfere with the general outline. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor describes the place, from personal knowledge, in the following terms :— 

** Guduk is one of the most prosperous towns in the Dharwar Collectorate, and is celebrated for its 
manufactures of silk and cotton cloths, which are exported to many parts of the Deccan and Carnatic. 
It is situated about five miles from Lukhoondee, and is especially celebrated for its béautiful architectural 
remains. The temple represented in Photograph 1 is that in the fort. It is not very large; but the 
design is original, and the effect more harmonious and elegant perbaps than any other in the country: the 
gradual tapering of the Sanctum to a truncated top being managed in a peculiar but ingenious fashion by 
a beautifully arranged series of courses and gradations. It is at this temple that Vira, or Veer Bellal, 
commemorated by an inscription the victory obtained by his general Bomma over Ballam Deva Yadava of 
Devagiri, capturing sixty elephants and destroying ‘ the ships of the southern country.’ Another inscription 
on the temple records its restoration in Saka goo, a.p. 978, by a prince of the Chalikyas; but the Brahmins 
claim for it a far greater antiquity, extending back into the silver age: the edifice having, as they allege, 
been originally constructed of precious metals! . ; 

*« It is impossible to describe the exquisite finish of the pillars of the interior of this temple, which are of 
black hornblende, or greenstone, nor to estimate how they were completed in their present condition without they 
were turned in a lathe; yet there can be little doubt that these pillars, which support the roof and body of the 
temple, were in fact set up originally as rough masses of rock, and afterwards carved into their present forms. 
The only temple which is perhaps superior to this in internal decoration was erected at the small village of 
Ittugi in the territory of His Highness the Nizam, about sixteen miles to the north-east, and doubtless belonged to 
the same era of architecture. In this, as in the temple at Guduk, the carving on some of the pillars and of the 
lintels and architraves of the doors is quite beyond description. No chased work in silver or gold could possibly 

* When this work was first commenced, and before it assumed its present form of completeness, Colonel Meadows Taylor was requested 
to write a description of the plates,’ as well as the historical introduction, and did so. When, however, Mr: Neill’s beautiful series of photo- 
graphs were added, it was found necessary to remodel the whole work, and | then undertook the responsibility of this department ; but being 
unwilling to lose the advantage of Colonel Taylor’s local knowledge, I have incorporated in the following pages a number of paragraphs from 


his previous work. Wherever this has been done, these passages are marked with inverted commas, and his initials are added. For all that 
is not so distinguished I am responsible.—J. F. 
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be finer, and the patterns to this day are copied by goldsmiths, avho take casts and moulds from them, but fail in 
representing the sharpness and finish of the original. By what tools this very hard, tough stone could have 
been wrought and polished as it is, is not at all intelligible at the present day ; nor indeed from whence the large 
blocks of greenstone rock were brought: and in popular estimation nothing short of the miraculous creation of 
these temples, of which there are many legends, suffices to account for them. The temple i in the town of Guduk 
is remarkable for its lofty gateway in the style of Southern India, and is alleged by some to be a memorial of the 
Chola invasion. This gateway is over 100 feet high, and is richly decorated.” M. T. 
From the style of the architecture we can have little hesitation in ascribing the building we now see to the 
end of the tenth century (978), when in all probability it was rebuilt rather than restored. The assertion that 
it is the most perfect in India, is equivalent to asserting that it is the oldest ; deterioration and decline being 


the two steady concomitants of the style from the time we first meet it to the present day. 


Puotocrarus Nos. 2 AND 3. 


BELLOOR. 


Bellala Dynasty from Mackenzie MSS. 
A. D. 
984. Hoisala Bellala. 
1043. Vinaditya Bellala. 
1073. Yereyanga Bellala. 
1114. Vishnu Verdhana Bellala. Converted from Jaina to Hindoo faith by Ram Anuja. 
Founder of Belloor Temple. 
1145. Vijaya Narasinha Bellala. 
1188. Vira Bellala. First convert to Sivite faith, and probable founder of Hullabeed 
temple, 1224. (?) 
1233. Vira Narasinha Deva. 
1249. Vira Someswara. 
1268. Vira Narasinha, taken by Mahomedans, and his capital destroyed, in 1310-11. 







1 HE temple of Belloor, being dedicated to the worship of Vishnu, could not have been commenced 
R\ before the conversion of Vishnu Verdhana from the Jaina faith to the service of that god whose name 
x he adopted. This event took place in or about the year 1133,—a date which would accord perfectly 
with all we know from other sources about the erection of the temple. 

The principal fane stands within an extensive enclosure surrounded by a number of minor shrines, and 
porches. The Vimana, or tower, is sixteen-sided, four flat and twelve angular, but it has been so white-washed 
and so frequently repaired that it is difficult now to make out its details. The interesting part of the temple, 
however, is its portico. This has three entrance fagades, each of which, as shown in Photograph 2, is richly 
adorned with sculpture, and ornamented with four small shrines flanking the stairs. One of these is represented 
in woodcut page 44. But the great charm of the building is found in the sixteen smaller facets, each of which 
contains two windows of perforated stone slabs. These are in pairs, similar, but not identical in design. One 
pair is shown in Photograph 3, but a far more beautiful compartment may be perceived on the right of 
Photograph 2, and the variety of design in the whole series is perfectly wonderful. 

The character of the design of the base under the windows is well shown in Photograph 3, and is perhaps as 
perfect an example of the decorative skill of a Hindoo architect as any to be found in India. The main lines 
are everywhere carried through without interruption, while the variety and elegance of the pattern is only such 
as could issue from the fertile brain, or be executed by the patient hands, of a Hindoo artist. 

The effect of the temple as now seen is considerably injured by paint and whitewash ; but if it could be 
presented to the European mind as originally erected, there are probably few temples in India which would 
make a more favourable impression than this one. It combines constructive propriety with exuberant decoration 


to an extent not often surpassed in any part of the world. 
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PuorocrarH No. 4. 


SMALL TEMPLE IN BELLOOR ENCLOSURE. 





SL anything, slightly more modern; and it never has been finished. As will be observed, the course under 
the statues and above the basement frieze is built in block, which seems to have been universally the case in this 
age. It probably was left unfinished when the works were interrupted by the capital being transferred to Hul- 
labeed ; an event which probably took place during the reign of Vijaya (a.p. 1145 to 1188). 

Another point which would induce the belief of its more modern date is that Siva appears among the gods 
honoured in its sculptures, though the central group in the photograph is the Nara Sinha, or man-lion, 
Avatar of Vishnu. The canopies over the heads of the gods and the frieze moulding above the basement 
present all the beauties for which this style is remarkable. 


PuotocrapH No. 5. 


NACHYAR PAGODA, BELLOOR. 


its arrangement is most singular and perplexing. On examination, however, it is easy to perceive 





that its ornaments are sculptures taken from some earlier temple which has been ruined; most 
probably torn down by some sacred fig-tree which had inserted its roots in the crevices between the layers 
of stones. When this happens, and the tree is once fairly rooted, the courses of the stones are forced apart, 
and the leverage afforded by the tree itself renders the whole liable to be overturned by any violent gale of wind 
that may occur. Be this as it may, these sculptures are as perfect as any to be found in this neighbourhood, 
Not only are the figures themselves elegant and freer from exaggeration than is generally found even in this 
district, but the canopies over them are characterized by singular elegance of detail and beauty of design. 

On the whole it seems likely that these Sculptures are the oldest illustrated in the volume— because the 
most perfect—though it is probable that the temple, into whose walls they are now inserted, may not date back 


for more than a century, or two centuries at most, from the present time. 


HULLABEED. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE knowledge of the leading events of the history of the later kings of the Bellala dynasty has been derived 

4 from so many sources, that the following statement may be adopted as correct within very narrow 

limits. From these we learn that it was Vijaya Narasinha, the successor of Vishnu Verdhana, the builder 

of the Belloor temple, who first fixed on Dwarasamudra, now known as Hullabeed, as the capital of his kingdom. 
As he ascended the throne in 1145, we have, therefore, an initial date for anything in that capital. He, 
however, still adhered to the Vishnave faith. It was his successor Vira who first became a worshipper of Siva, 


O° 
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and, no doubt, some temple might be discovered dedicated to that god during his reign.* Both tradition, 


however, and inscriptions ascribe the foundation of the great Sivite temples to his successor Vira Narasinha Deva, 
who succeeded in 1233. As he would hardly commence such an undertaking in the first year of his reign, we 
may assume 1235 as the date of its commencement, and the works were probably continued during the next 
seventy-five, when the building was interrupted by the Mahomedan conquest of the kingdom (1310), and i 


then left in the unfinished state in which we now find it. By a curious coincidence, therefore, it was progres- 
or the great French churches 


but it is worthy of remark 


t was 


sing simultaneously with our cathedrals at Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells, 
at Amiens, Rheims, and Chartres; of course without any communication ; 
that the great architectural age in India should have been the 13th century, which witnessed such a wonderful 


development of a kindred style in Europe. 
The disposition of the temple will be understood 


from the annexed plan; f from which it will be seen 
that its arrangements are not only unusual, but 
somewhat complicated. It is, in fact, a double 
temple, though dedicated to only one god. In the 
two Vimanas or sanctuaries on the west front there 
is no image, but only two Lingums, the emblem of 
Siva; and externally, on the east, there are two 
Mandapas, or porches, each containing colossal 
statues of the bull Nundi. These porches, it is 
true, differ in design, but the sanctuaries are iden- 
tical; and, indeed, the northern half of the temple 
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is in plan an exact counterpart of the southern. 
The material out of which the temple is 
erected is an indurated potstone, of volcanic origin, 
quarried in the neighbourhood. This stone is said 
to be soft when first dug out of the quarry, and 


easily cut in that state, but to become hardened 





EAST. 


on exposure to the atmosphere. Even, however, 
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ale wo bet 46 tech if this is the case, it will not diminish our admi- 


ration of the amount of labour bestowed on the 

. temple, for, from the number of parts still left 

unfinished, it is evident that, like most others of its class, it was’ built in block, and carved long after the stone 

had become as hard as it is now. As we now see it, the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, and so close 

grained as to take a polish like marble. The pillars of the great Nundi pavilion, which look as if they had been 

turned in a lathe, are so polished as to exhibit what the natives call a double reflection—in other words, to 

reflect light from each other. The enduring qualities of the stone seem to be unrivalled, for though neglected 

and exposed to all the vicissitudes of a southern climate for more than six centuries, the minutest details are as 

clear and sharp as the day they were finished. Except from splitting of the stone, and from bad masonry, the 
building is as perfect as when its erection was stopped by the Mahomedan conquest. 


* My impression is that the small temple called Kait Iswara, illustrated in the woodcut, page 52, belongs to this reign, and would afford 
the illustration wanted. ‘The photographs, however, which we possess are not sufficiently detailed to enable us to feel confident of this, and 
no description of it exists, so far, at least, as I know. ‘ 

+ This plan has been compiled wholly from the photographs ; but as those at my command were sufficiently numerous for the purpose 
the task, though puzzling and tedious, was neither difficult nor uncertain, and the plan may consequently be depended upon as correct within 
very narrow limits, in so far as the external outline is concerned. The interior is more a matter of conjecture. It being apparently too 
dark to photograph, no information is available beyond such indication as the external structure supplies. 

After this plan was completed one was discovered among the Mackenzie MSS, in the India House Library ; but on examination it turned 
out to be worthless, being evidently compiled from imperfect notes by some one who had never seen the place. In one respect only was 
it useful. It possessed a scale which gave a dimension of 160 feet for the internal length of the building, north and south. As I had 
arrived at the conclusion that this should be 170 to 175 feet by stretching the imperfect data at my command to the utmost, I see no reason 
to doubt its correctriess, and have used it as the modulus for all my measurements. If it is incorrect, all the measures quoted in the text 
will require to be varied to the extent of its error, if any. If any one wishes to do a service to Indian architecture, he would find few more 
profitable tasks than making correct plans and measurements of the Temples of Hullabeed and Belloor. 
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The dimensions of the temple, though respectable, are by no means great as compared with those of 
contemporary cathedrals in Europe. Speaking in round numbers, a line drawn from the northern pavilion at 
the foot of the stair, to the corresponding pavilion on the south, measures 200 feet, and from the back of the 
Bull temples on the east to the back of the corresponding Vim4nas on the west, the distance is likewise 200 
feet. To descend a little more to particulars, the perimeter of the great temple is, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, 710 feet, which is the length of the elephant frieze at its base, whilst the perimeter of the Parthenon 
measured on the upper step is 665 feet. The length of the horseman frieze at Hullabeed is, as above, some 
700 feet, whilst the horseman frieze around the cella of the Parthenon is only 550 feet. It is not, however, in its 
dimensions that the claims of this temple on our admiration rest, but on the general beauty and appropriateness of 
its design, the marvellous elaboration of its details, together with the skill with which every detail has been 
fitted to the place where it is found and the purpose to which it is applied. A person standing between the 
two great Vimdanas of the western face of the temple, and looking around him, probably sees a greater amount 
of skilled labour than was ever exhibited in a like space in any othef building in the whole world, and the 
style of workmanship is of a very high class. It is not, of course, pretended that it compares with Greek art or 
the higher utterances of European intellect, but in many respects it excels anything that Gothic art produced 
during the middle ages. The qualities of design exhibited at Hullabeed are certainly not the highest of which 
the art is capable, but in their grade they may challenge comparison with those of any known building in any 
other style. 2 

To those who are unfamiliar with this style of architecture, and who have not taken the trouble to master 
the spirit of its design, the arrangement of the parts of this temple may appear at first sight wild and capricious ; 
but such is certainly not the case. The basement that runs along the whole of the eastern front, though 
covered by details as delicate as any jeweller’s, is still so simple in its outline, that it is as solid and as bold as if 
it were constructed of rough hewn granite in courses, and the arrangement of the frieze of gods, some 400 feet 
in length, on the west side, is one of the most artistic things ever done. If that long range of figures had been 
spread along a flat surface it would have lost half its effect. By the mode adopted of dividing it into masses, 
and again cutting up these masses into facets at right angles to one another, great play of light and shade is 
obtained, and a variety of design which could be accomplished by no other known method of disposing 
the parts. 

There are few greater merits in architectural design than to employ the best possible means to obtain a 
distinct and well-defined purpose; and it would be difficult to quote any instance in which such a frieze as 
this could be disposed of so skilfully to exhibit its beauties, and to attain the effect desired. Those who 
arranged it thus must have had long experience in such matters, as well as a wonderful instinctive appreciation 
of the necessities of artistic design. 

In attempting to form any opinion of the merit of the building as a general design, it must always be 
borne in mind that it never was completed. What 
we see on the west side are first the bases of the 
two great Vimanas that were intended to adorn it. 
Each of these was to be supported by two lesser 
spires over the intermediate porches in front of 
the sanctuary, and besides these it was intended 
there should be two others over the two central 
pavilions, making eight in all. If so completed, 


the outline of the building would have been some- 





thing like that represented in the annexed wood- 
cut, No. g, nor need we be at a loss to understand 9. RESTORED VIEW OF HULLABEED, AS IT WOULD HAVE APPEARED 
the details of these Sikurs, or spires, had they been , aE SOS oe 

executed. Their general outline would have been something like that of the pagoda at Guduk (Plate No. 1), 
more like the roof of the little shrine (Woodcut, No. 6), representing one of these at Belloor, but most like 
that of Kait Iswara Temple at Hullabeed, which there is every reason to believe was erected by Vira Bellala, 


the predecessor of the king who built the great temple. Whether this is so* or not, it is one of the most 
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exquisite specimens of Chalukya architecture in existence, and one of the most typical. It is star-shaped, in plan 


sixteen-pointed, and witha straight-sided spire of the 
most exquisite beauty of detail. Unfortunately it 
is fast perishing, and a few years more may com- 
plete its destruction ; which is much to be regretted, 
not only on account of its own beauty, but because 
it is one of the very few examples which remain in 


its peculiar style.* 

It may require more familiarity with Indian 
architecture than most people possess to realize the 
effect of such a temple as that at Hullabeed, if so 
completed. Those who can conjure up such a 
vision will probably admit that they do not know 
where to turn to find anything that can rival it 
either for gorgeousness of detail or for the pic- 
turesqueness with which the various parts are dis- 
posed. The ornamentation of the earlier temples 
of the Bellala dynasty is certainly purer and more 
elegant. The Hullabeed Temple, however, sur- 
passes them all, not only in extent, but in the 
marvellous exuberance of fancy and lavishness of 


labour which every part displays. 





40. KAIT ISWARA TEMPLE AT HULLABEED 


Puorocrapus Nos. 6 AND 7. 


HOTOGRAPH No. 6 represents the whole of the east side of the temple with a small portion of 
the northern end, and also shows the two shrines of the bull Nundi, which stand in front of 
the two entrances. Photograph No. 7 is taken from a diametrically opposite point of view, and includes 

the whole of the western face. As the ground rises behind the temple the perspective of this last view is flat, 
and does not give full effect to the variety of outline. On the eastern side the ground falls away to a lake which 
forms a beautiful base to the whole, as seen from that side. By reference to the plan (Woodcut, No. 8) the 
disposition of the parts in these plates will be easily understood, while in both of them the flatness of the sky- 


line is painfully apparent, in consequence of the spires never having been completed. 


PftorocrapHs Nos. 8 To 12. 


== HESE five photographs illustrate various parts of the eastern front of the temple. The last, No. 12, 
he 


procession of elephants, generally with “figures mounted on them. Above this is a frieze of Shardalas, a 






being the south door, and showing the connection between the different designs of the two fronts. The 





details of the basement are perhaps best seen in No. g. All round the temple the lowest member is a 


conventional tiger, the emblem, however, of the Bellala dynasty ; and over these, but separated by a scroll of great 


beauty, a frieze of horsemen ; this last, however, has been sadly mutilated, it is said, by the Mahommedans 


* It might cost 10 to 20 rupees to cut down the tree that is tearing it to pieces, and thus to save it. I would fain hope that the local 
i e loca 


authorities will venture to afford such an outlay for such a purpose. 
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This frieze is separated from the one above it by another scroll, and over this occurs the most elaborate frieze of 
the whole, containing scenes from life. The photographs are so small and so disjointed that it is not easy to feel 
certain what the action is intended to represent; most probably it embodies the whole of the Ramayana epic: but 
it would require some one on-the spot to read the tale told by so many thousand figures occupied in such varied 

action. Each of these friezes is above one foot in height, so that the epic is only slightly above the level of the 
eye. Above the last named is a frieze of celestial—or, at least, non-terrestrial—animals, and then one of celestial 
birds. Above these is a projecting cornice, supported by little metopes or medallions, each containing one or 
more figures, and then a balcony sloping outwards, divided into square compartments, each with one or two 
figures in a frame. 

Above this basement, which is, altogether, about thirteen feet in height, come the windows, which are 
formed of slabs of stone pierced with openings of a very graceful form, and with a very elegant pattern between 
each. They are neither so rich nor so varied as those at Belloor (Photograph 3), but are nevertheless very elegant 
specimens of their class. Their height is about eight feet, and the height of the whole to the top of the 
cornice is twenty-three feet, or to the top of the roof about twenty-six feet. 

The central pavilion in the east face (Photograph 11) is one of the most complete and perfect parts of the 
whole, and is a fragment of the design of the west front, interpolated with excellent effect with those of the last. 
In the centre are the two great gods, Vishnu and Siva, with umbrella canopies and distinguishing emblems, and 
on either side a range of Apsaras, or heavenly damsels. It seems to have been impossible, from the situation, to 
get photographs of the principal groups in the north and south faces of this pavilion. But as no umbrellas 


_ project, we may feel sure they were not gods of the first class. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 13 To 28. 





and Indra—have umbrella canopies. The incarnations of Vishnu, their Saktis, or wives, and minor 
deities have symmetrical canopies springing from both sides and forming something like a regular arch. Apsaras, 
or heavenly maidens, mortals, and the lowest class of gods have unsymmetrical canopies springing from one side 
only. Bearing these distinctions in mind, it is always easy to recognize the rank of the god or personage por- 
trayed in the great frieze, though it requires some special knowledge to affix a name to each. 

Photograph No. 13 represents the western face of the northern Vimana—as will be observed in the plan 
(Woodcut No. 8), three pavilions project from each of these, and on both sides of each of these is a figure of 
Siva with Parvati seated on his knee. Besides these, two others terminate the series at each end, making fourteen 
repetitions of this group, all similar, but not identical either in composition or the treatment of the details. In 
addition to these each Vimana has twenty-four facets, every one of which is occupied by a deity of the second 
class, with figures of the third class in the angles between them; so that a very tolerable illustration of the Hindoo 
Pantheon might be gathered from these portions of the building alone. But the perimeter of the two great 
Vimanas only makes up about one half of the length of frieze in the west face; and as every portion of it is 
occupied by figures varying from the highest gods to the meanest mortals, it may be regarded as a complete 
picture of the Hindoo Pantheon at the time it was executed. 

From some figured drawings of details of this temple, in the Mackenzie collection, it is ascertained that the 
frieze measures five feet nine inches in height, so that the figures are all somewhat less than life size. They 
are, however, large enough to produce the desired effect at the height above the eye at which they are placed. 

Photographs 14 and 15 illustrate two of the flanks of the two great Vimanas more in detail, and show 
how gracefully and how cleverly the frieze winds round the various projections managed to give it relief. From 
their being taken from a point of sight so much nearer than the general view No. 7, the absence of the crowning 


spire is not so much felt in these views, and the variety of light and shade caused by the different facets is 


well brought out in the photographs. 
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Photograph 16 is one of the most interesting of the series. It represents that portion of the building 
which extends from the south-western angle of the great porch to the central pavilion of the southern Vimana ; 
the central object being the exterior of the intermediate porch, one of four similar blocks (see Plan, 
page 50), which are the richest and most characteristic parts of the building. 

Commencing on the right the series begins with a figure on the south front of the temple, representing, 
apparently, ‘Brahma, three faced, seated on the Hansa, or sacred goose, which is his usual Vahana, or carriage. 
This group is more clearly seen in Photograph No. 8, representing the south front. Next to this on the 
western face is a group representing Siva and Parvati, one of the fourteen representations which adorn the west 
front. The next figure is Vishnu, with four arms bearing the usual emblems; the next, a standing figure of 
Siva, The fourth god of this group is Brahma, bearded and three-faced. The series closes with an Apsara, 
surmounted by one of the richest canopies of the building. The same combination of the three great gods, 
Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, occurs also in the centre, between the two great Vimanas, and at the opposite end of 
the west wall of the temple, and, as will be explained hereafter, on the cella of the great Nundi porch, each 
time with slight variation, but in all substantially the same. 

The central group of the intermediate porch, Photograph 16, represents Siva and Vishnu seated; in the 
south face Kartikya, the God of War, drawing his bow; on the west face Krishna playing on his flute, ‘all 
nature listening ;” in the angle is Badhra or Kali, it is not easy to make out which, but there are all the usual 
accompaniments of that personification. 

Photograph 17 is a portion of the same porch as that represented on the last, only to a larger scale, and No. 
18 represents the corresponding part of the northern intermediate porch. The central group in this is also 
Vishnu and Siva, but in some inferior manifestations, as, though they have regular canopies, they have not the 
umbrella emblem. The fourth frieze from the bottom is in this plate of a sufficient scale to show that it 
represents Hunuman and his friends; and groups of Sita and Rama, seated in an arbour, are repeated three 
times over. 

The three next plates are representations of these sculptures on a larger scale. The principal group on No. 
19 is the Varaha, or Boar Avatar, of Vishnu, and on the left of the plate Siva exulting in the defeat of 
Maha Asura. : 

Photograph 20 contains two groups, that on the right probably represents Atri; on the left is certainly one 
of the manifestations of Siva. 

The principal figure in Plate 21, from the trident and drum, may be almost certainly assumed to be a 
manifestation of Parvati; but like the last, it is only those possessing local knowledge who can confidently affix 
the proper names to these deities. : 

Photograph 22, from the back of the centre pavilion in the western face, presents one of the most finished 
and best-preserved groups in the whole building. The great god is Vishnu, with all his attributes, the goddess 
Lakshmi, his wife, dancing-—apparently to the intense delight of the musicians who are accompanying her 
performance. 

On the right of No. 23, the dwarf, or Vamana Avatar of Vishnu is represented in two tableaux; on the left 
the king pouring water on the dwarf’s hand—the form of oath used; on the right the god, having assumed 
his proper proportion, making a stride across the ocean. ‘The goddess on the left of the photograph is Kali, the 
horrid, with all her usual emblems, a skull in her left hand and skeletons dancing round her below. 

No. 24, from the west face of the southern Mantapa. Krishna, the Indian Orpheus, playing on his flute 

to an admiring audience of men and animals. 
‘ No. 25 is a continuation of the subject represented in Photograph 23, and is taken from the south-western 
angle of the central pavilion. The principal figure here is a mortal very simply dressed, possibly intended to 
represent the king himself, Narasinha Bellala, who erected this temple, or it may be some saint; but on the 
whole the probability seems to be that it represents the king, not of course in regal state, which would ill befit his 
position among the gods, but rather as a worshipper, and dressed in simple garb, as became the devout builder of 
such a temple as this. 

No. 26 is taken from the plain piece of wall between the central pavilion and the southern Vimana on the west 


front of the temple. The left-hand compartment represents Garuda, the Vahdna, or bearer, of Vishnu, supporting 
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Vishnu and Lakshmi. On the right is Indra on his elephant, bearing a thunder-bolt in his hand, and 
accompanied by his wife, Inderani. : 

The remaining three subjects, Nos. a, 28, and 29, have already been given in a larger scale on Photographs 
11,15, and 19, respectively, but are repeated from glass negatives, as these show the detail with greater sharpness, 
and in some respects are clearer, though not so grand as those printed from paper photographs. 

Full as these illustrations may at first sight appear to be, they are far from exhausting the subject of this 
temple. Above one half of the great frieze is left unrepresented by the photographs in this volume, and all 
the subsidiary temples and porches are omitted. They are enough to give an idea of what Hullabeed is ; but 
we must still hope to see it some day more completely illustrated. 


Puotocrarus Nos. 30 AND 31. 


which stand opposite the two entrances on the eastern face of the great temple. It is unfortunate that 
no photographs of the bulls exist in this collection; but it seems they are difficult to take, because, in 
‘the first place, the bull is in shade, and then the view is so much interrupted by the pillars that it is not easy to 
get anything like a satisfactory portrait. Two views of these bulls exist, however, in Captain Tripe’s collection 
of photographs, sufficiently perfect to enable us to feel certain that they are very wonderful specimens of animal 
sculpture, being superior, for instance, to the two given in the Photographs 97 and 98. If they could be 


properly represented they would convey a higher impression of the power of the Hindoo sculptor in this 
department than anything which has been seen in this country. 





As will be observed from Photograph 31, the Vimana of the temple has barely been commenced, only its 
foundations exist; but the Mandapa, or porch, is tolerably complete, and is interesting as another and very 
comprehensive series, exhibiting very perfect representations of the three great gods of the Hindoo Pantheon. 

The three recessed sculptures, somewhat too much in the shade in the Photograph 31, represent Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, each with their Saktis—female energies—or wives ; they have the umbrella canopies, as in the 
great temple, and their appropriate emblems in their hands. On the extreme left is Siva, exulting over Mah 
Asura, and next to him Kali, or Durga, the detestable... The central figure is Vishnu the preserver, in the form 
of Krishna—the most pleasing of the creations of the Hindoo Pantheon; next to this, passing over the recessed 
figure, is Siva again, the destroyer, bearing a skull in his left hand, and accompanied by skeletons at his feet. 
The last figure on the right is merely one of the heavenly choristers, and if the temple had ever been completed, 
would have been in the angle between the Mandapa and Vimana. 

The whole of the pavilion is in a more unfinished state than even the great temple itself, and probably the 
whole of it may be taken as dating between the years 1300 and 1310, when the city was destroyed and deserted. 

Since the time of the Mahomedan conquest none of these temples seem ever to have been used for public 
worship. Part of the roof of the principal one has fallen in ; parts of the external cornices are propped up by 
sticks, and if nothing is done, a few years more may see irreparable mischief done. A very small outlay now 
would suffice to preserve for many-years to come what must be considered as one of the most remarkable 


architectural monuments which India contains. 
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Puorocrarus Nos, 32 TO 35- 
HURULHULLEE. 


oe pe HESE four photographs represent a group of temples situated in a town some thirteen miles to the 
eg ey: eastward of Hullabeed, and all belong to the period of the same Bellala dynasty which erected the 
a /3 great temples of Belloor and Hullabeed. In so far as can be judged from their style, they are later in 
date than the first, at least, of these great temples. They are also inferior in richness of ornamentation, as might 
be expected in village temples, when compared with those of the capital. They are all dedicated to the worship 







of Siva, and are still in use. 

Photograph No. 32 represents the temple of Siva Someswar; a grand and purpose-like design of the pure 
Chalikya style of architecture. A great deal of its ornamentation, however, has never been completed ; in the 
inner part, especially, a great part is still in block, and the richness of effect has been further spoilt by repeated 
coats of whitewash, which have taken the sharpness off these details, which were never completely finished. 

In front of the principal Vimana will be observed the Shardala, or conventional tiger, rampant and slaying a 
man, the group being almost universally the emblem of the Bellala dynasty. 

Photographs Nos. 33 and 34 represent another of these temples ; the second being an enlarged 
representation of the lower part of the temple illustrated in the first. 

It is much more complete in its details than the temple of Someswar, and has escaped whitewash, so that 
all the carvings can still be seen in their original sharpness and beauty. As will be observed, best in No. 34, 
the central part of the canopy over the window is a complete miniature representation of the upper part of the 
building to which it is attached, and supplies the form of the crowning member or dome, which is not shown 
in the photograph of the building itself. 

Photograph No. 35 is a double temple; an arrangement far from uncommon in India, one central porch 
leading to two sanctuaries, one on either hand. The celebrated temple of Vishweswar at Benares, dedicated also 
to Siva, and one of the most frequented in India, is an exact counterpart of this, with only such differences as 
six centuries of progress have introduced into the style.* The two temples, in this instance, are exact 
counterparts the one of the other; each contains a dark cella or sanctuary, in which most probably nothing is 
found beyond a Lingum, the emblem of Siva. 

The great temple at Hullabeed (Photographs 6 to 31) is the same thing as this, but on a far more magnificent 
scale, and differently arranged. : 

The one is a cathedral, the other a parish church; but it is very doubtful whether an extension of this design 
would not have produced a happier result than the exceptional form adopted in the capital. The defect of the 
Hullabeed design is that the east front is all windows, the west, all sculpture, and they are not seen together, but 
from two separate and distinct designs. If the two great Vimanas, as in this temple, had stood at either end, and 
the portico and entrance between them, a more perfect and harmonious whole would have been the result. So, 
too, the Hindoo architects seem to have thought, for they repeated the Hurulhullee design a hundred times over; 


while that at Hullabeed remains, so far as we know, a solitary example of the arrangements there adopted. 


Puotocrapus Nos. 36 AND 37. 


KIRWUTTEE. 





* One of its Vimanas is represented in Woodcut No. 5, page 43- 
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representation of the Vimana above the niche is nearly identical. If anything, the details of the Kirwuttee temple 
are sharper and better, and this would indicate a somewhat greater age; but the difference of locality and stone 
may account for this, so that it will not do. to insist upon it till we know more. 
ne Even in the capital, however, at Hullabeed, it would be difficult to point out any individual piece of sculpture 
showing more complete mastery over the material than that represented in Photograph 37. There is, too, a 
sentiment about the principal figure not often met with in Hindoo sculpture. The attitude, to European 
P, eyes, is not pleasing, and there is exagggeration in parts; but in its own school it has not often been surpassed 


by anything we have as yet become acquainted with. 


. 
Puorocraru No. 38. 
* DUMBUL. 


SHE temple at Dumbul is situated in the same neighbourhood as that last described, and has the merit 
of presenting us with the form of one of the Vimdnas of the style in a very complete state of 





wes preservation. It never, however, was entirely finished, all the smaller string-courses of the roof being 
still left in block, though the effect of this is as sparkling as if they had been finished to the extent originally 
intended. Assuming it to be finished, it would not be easy to point to a more graceful form of roof for the cella 
of a temple than that here represented. 

At first sight it may of course appear somewhat strange and outré, but with a little familiarity its form 


gains rapidly on the judgment of the architectural critic. 


; PuotocraPy No. 39. 


CHOWDANPOOR. 







== HE temple represented in Photograph 39 is less graceful than that at Dumbul, but it is a fine bold 
RRL] temple, of the same age and style, with all its details more completely finished than they are in 


he that example. 
The image of the bull in front of the great Vimana tells the story of the dedication to Siva. So do the 


emblems on the great inscribed stone that rests against its porch. 
As a design its principal defects are the form of its dome, and the insignificance of its crowning member 
(the Kullus), which is much too small for its position. In these respects it forms a very marked contrast with 


the last example, where these parts were in as perfect proportion to the other parts of the design as in any 


example in the work. 


Puorocrary No. 40. 


LUKHOONDEE. 
Meg SHOONDEE in the Dharwar Collectorate is a most interesting locality, both for the traveller 
| and antiquary, and well worth a visit, not only on account of its beautiful temples, of which there 


are upwards of fifty of various degrees of size and beauty now in existence, as well as for its 





wells and other architectural remains, similar to many in Guzerat. The temples, however, mostly contain 


Q 
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ntroduced it is difficult to decide, as 


the Sivaic emblems, whether originally placed there or sulisequently i 
There is only one in 


the princes of the Chalikya dynasty were sometimes Jains and sometimes Hindoos. 
which the Jain worship is now performed. : 

‘Very great antiquity is attributed to these remains by the Brahmins of the locality ; 
little doubt they were the erections of the Chalikya family, who, in some instances, were Jains, and belong 
to the same period as those of the Jain princes of Guzerat, with whom they appear to have vied in 
architectural creations. These temples at Lukhoondee suffered severely in the invasion of the Chola King, 
about A.D. 1000, when those at Luksmeshwar, the Chalikya capital, were destroyed, but afterwards rebuilt ; 
and the feuds between the Brahmins and Lingdyets also contributed to their injury. The temple represented 
is perhaps the most complete of all; but there are others with greater richness of decoration, and in several 
the mode of execution is to be traced in an interesting manner: the stone was built in, and the carving done 
afterwards, which indeed seems to have been the general system everywhere followed in India.” M.T. 

Our knowledge of the early Jaina architecture of the Deccan is far too limited to enable us to pronounce a 
competent opinion as to the age of the temple in Lukhoondee, more especially as only one photograph is 
available, and this gives the details in so small a scale that they can hardly be made out satisfactorily. The 
building also presents a curious mixture of the southern and northern styles of architecture, which may 
either arise from its being a very early example, when the Jaina architects were feeling their way in building in 
this country, or from its being a recent specimen, when the two styles were being amalgamated. From the 
style, as well as from what is known of history, I should feel inclined to place the building after the Chola 


but there can be 


incursion (A.D. 1000). My impression is that it belongs to the 11th century. 

The doorway leading into the porch with its straight-lined cornices, and the windows in the Vimana, or 
tower, with its trefoil canopy and the Sikra inside it, are clearly northern features, either just imported, or 
adhered to through long years of severance. ‘These, however, are cunningly mixed with southern details in the 
upper part of the building. 

The sculpture and architectural details of this temple are of much more minute delicacy of finish than those 
of the temples just described, but are neither so rich nor so freely drawn as in those of the temple of 
Hullabeed and Belloor. On the other hand, something may be owing to the temple having been originally 
erected by the Jains for their own religion, and its style may consequently be imported, while those dedicated 
to Siva may be more indigenous. 

These, however, are questions which can only be settled on the spot by those who will take the trouble to 


learn all the variations through which the style passed during the time it was practised in that country. 


PuotrocraPH No. 41. 
JAIN TEMPLE, NEAR HULLABEED. 


rape [HE unfinished temple represented in Photograph 41, is, by its plainness, in singular contrast with the 
» 
Se bey) 


; 


conversion of the Bellalas from the Jaina faith to the worship they afterwards so splendidly illustrated by their 







4 buildings just described. Nothing is known of its history, and its Vimana being left unfinished renders 


». 


it difficult to speak of its age from its style. Possibly it may belong to the period anterior to the 


buildings. The Jains, however, were always tolerated in Mysore, and still flourish there in great numbers, so 
that the argument derived from conversion must not be too much relied upon. 

Whatever its age, it is a curious illustration of the multangular style of the period. At Hullabeed the same 
division into facets was employed to give variety, and light and shade to the enormous ‘amount of sculpture and 
decoration then employed. In this temple, on the other hand, everything is as plain as possible ; nothing but a 
slight pilaster of elongated form marks the angles. As it now stands it is positively too plain; but if what. is 
shown in the photograph had been surmounted: by a spire, or sikra, as there is every reason to believe was 


intended, it would have formed a noble and appropriate basement for such a superstructure. 
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PuotocraPHs Nos. 42 To 44. 


it HUNGUL. 


ome SHE town of Hungul is situated above thirty-five miles south-west of Lukhmeshwur, near Soonda, in 





trees. It is also sacred, being esteemed the place where Kechaka, one of the Dyts, was destroyed by 
Siva, in whose honour this elegant temple was erected, and to whose worship it is dedicated.” M. T. 
If we may be allowed to judge from the details of the doorway of the detached pavilion belonging to the 
temple (Photographs 43 and 44), we should not probably err far in assuming the correctness of the tradition which 
ascribes its erection to Vira Bellala, about the year 1200. The roof of this temple has been thoroughly church- 
wardened in modern times, and so covered with plaster that it is impossible to say what its original form may 
have been; but as Colonel Taylor remarks, ‘ It serves to protect the interior, which is in perfect preservation. 
In one part of the temple is the celebrated Padma or Lotus of Hungul, a solid octagon stone, nearly thirty 
feet in diameter, carved in the form of a lotus flower, and supported by eight richly-sculptured columns. It 
seems almost impossible to account for the manner in which this great mass of rock was lifted up and placed in 
its present position.” M. T. 
The roof of the porch is, so far as can be made out from the photograph, supported by 108 pillars, with 
the lotus-dome in the centre. 
The doorway of the detached temple (Photographs 43 and 44) is very similar to some found at Ajunta and 
elsewhere, and though similar in general design to those of the temple at Lukhoondee, shows a strong tendency 


towards the bolder style of decoration which was employed by the Bellala architects at Hullabeed and elsewhere. 
* 


s : 


PuorocraryH No. 45. 


PORCH OF JAIN TEMPLE AT BELGAUM. 


ae “4]ELGAUM is a considerable town, and is well known as one of the most agreeable stations of the 





Bombay presidency. It was the residence of the Viceroy of the Bahmuny kings of Beeder, and 
A) afterwards of the Adil Shahy kings of Beejapoor; and a large portion of their armies was always 
stationed here. The fort is a fine specimen of Patan fortification, and is maintained in excellent repair. It has 
a very broad wet ditch, with glacis and revetted counterscarp, and a high rampart faced with stone, with large 
bastions at intervals; and the enciente is sufficiently large—about 1000 yards by 700—to accommodate a 
considerable body of troops. On the 18th of April, 1818, it fell to Sir Thomas Munro’s force after a siege of 
« some duration, and was soon after fixed upon, on account of its healthy and temperate climate, as the principal 
southern station of the army. Belgaum has an elevation of nearly 3000 feet above the sea, and enjoys the sea 
breezes, which temper the hottest weather.” M. T. 

The porch of the desecrated temple at Belgaum may belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, The 
similarity of its pillars to those of the Nundi Pavilion at Hullabeed (Photograph 30), would justify that belief; 
but its cornices of Dravidian outline indicate that if so it was erected by a people more influenced by southern 
feelings than the Bellalas; and the principal point of interest (in Photograph 27) is the clearness with which it 
illustrates the construction of these cornices. The mode by which they were clipped under the first cornice of the 
roof, and the upper side of the architrave, is clearly seen in the photograph, as also the horizontal bracket by which 


the outer edge was supported. On the longer faces this seems to have been constructively sufficient; but at the 
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angle the clip or hold under the roof does not seem to have sufficed, and the angle stones have consequently in 
nearly every instance fallen away. The roof is, unfortunately, too much overgrown with grass for its’ form 


or style of decoration to be made out. 


PuorocrarH No. 46. 


MOONGOOR. 


SHAT was wanting to understand the roof in the last photograph is supplied by that of Moongoor, 
which is perfect, though this may probably be owing to its being of considerably more modern date. 
It is interesting, however, as illustrating a mode of roofing common in Northern and Eastern India. 
Most of the temples in Orissa have this form of roof over their porches. It is different from the storeyed roofs 
‘of the southern style, having no appearance of cells or dwellings, and affords great play of light and shade. 


Where used with numerous breaks, as in this case, it is as effective a mode of roofing as any to be found 






elsewhere, especially in India. 

The pillars of the porch are sharply and effectively modelled, and of sufficient strength to bear the heavy 
roof they support. The porch has a cell of its own on the left of the picture, and is detached from the 
principal temple on the right. It ought to contain an image of the bull Nundi, but it is not visible in the 


photograph. 


PuorocrarH No. 47. 


* 
BUNKAPOOR. 


N the same neighbourhood, half way between Lukhmeshwur and Hungul, is another porch of the 





3, same character as the three last described. It is, unfortunately, a good deal buried in rubbish, which 
#4} prevents its proportions being fairly judged, and its cornice appears overwhelmingly heavy, from 
being looked down upon. In so far as can be made out from the photograph, it is a twenty-eight pillar 
porch, with an octagonal dome in the centre; but whether the roof was ever finished, or intended to be more 
so than at present, is by no means clear. The form of its pillars, and more so the encircling wall which 
surrounds them, are simple and uniform to a degree very seldom found in buildings of this class in this part of 
the country. Except the form of the cornice, the whole looks exceptional, and partakes more of the northern 
style than of the wild exuberance of the south. If it could be looked up to, nothing could well be more 
pleasing than the simplicity of the parapet and the massive depth of its cornice. 

“It may be remembered, perhaps, that when king Feroze Shah Bahmuny invaded the Beejanuggur, 
dominions, in 1406, he demanded the daughter of the Rajah of that kingdom in marriage, with the 
fort of Bunkapoor as a dowry; and eventually, when Beejanuggur had been reduced to sore straits, 
obtained both. Bunkapoor had previously belonged exclusively to the Hindoos, and on account of the rich 
districts dependent upon it, and its valuable local produce, was a much-desired possession; it was, therefore, 
surrendered only under circumstances of great distress. Henceforward it continued subject to the Mahomedans, 


and was dependent upon Belgaum.” M. T. 
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Puorocrapus Nos. 48 AND 49. 


LUKHMESHWUR. 
HE town of Lukhmeshwur contains a group of temples which would be extremely interesting if it 


were not that they are so completely ruined, that it is almost impossible to make out their history 
with anything like certainty. 





The first temple (Ph, 48) is of the great age contemporary with the temples of Hurulhullee and Kirwuttee. 
It may be slightly more modern perhaps, certainly not older; and belonging, therefore, most probably to the 
thirteenth century. 

The fragments pieced together in Photograph No. 49 look as if they belonged to an earlier date ; possibly 
they may be as old as the temple represented in Photograph No. 40. But only the lower part is i situ. 
The upper part of the temple is composed of fragments heaped together confusedly, after some destruction ; but 


whether belonging to this temple originally or not is not easy to determine, as great part of this basement is still 
unfinished, being left in block. 


Puotocrapus Nos. 50 AND 51. 


NURSAPOOR. 








=a 4HESE two photographs represent two windows of somewhat peculiar design from a temple at 
e aA Nursapoor. ‘Though designed to let a subdued light into the building, their real interest lies in the 
f4 bassi-relievi with which they are adorned. 

In the second line of Photograph 50 we easily recognize Ravana with his hundred arms, in spite of the 
mutilated state of the block, and in the fourth line Hunuman and his monkey host advancing to the conquest of 
Ceylon. We may, therefore, safely conclude that the whole of the scenes represented in this bass-relief are 
taken from the Ramayana. 

It is more difficult to say certainly who the warriors are who are doing such fierce battle in Photograph 51. 
So far as can be made out, they seem to represent corresponding episodes from the other great Epic of the 
Hindoos, the Mahabharat, and record the exploits of the five Pandavas in that great war. 

Whatever their story may be, they are fine examples of the mode in which the Hindoo sculptors of the 
thirteenth century represented life in action: conventional, and, of course, not without many defects, but free 
from any great extravagance, and telling, with sufficient distinctness to those familiar’ with the myth, the tale 
they are intended to commemorate. 

The mode in which the bass-reliefs are separated from one another is very skilful—a dark line admitting 
light into the interior. But the way of breaking its monotony by medallions at intervals gives a sparkling 


effect to the whole in a manner singularly pleasing. 
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PuotocrarH No. 52. 


HINDOO TEMPLE AT GOKAK. 


| OKAK is situated on the Malpurba river, at the spot where it leaves the high plateau on which it, 
rises, and leaps into the plain by a fine cataract nearly 200 feet high. In the rains, when the 
river is unfordable, and 200 yards wide, the fall is extremely grand, the mass of water which 
is precipitated into the pool below, sending up vast clouds of spray. In the dry season the fall is contracted 
to two channels, separated by a projecting rock; but at all times it contains enough water to make the spot 
singularly beautiful, and whether seen in flood or diminished, the fall of Gokak is rightly esteemed one of the 
most interesting objects of Western India. - On a high bank of the river, immediately above the fall, stands 
the temple represented in the photograph. It is dedicated to Siva, and its Vimana has either never been 
completed or has been destroyed. The channel of the river is immediately below the terrace of the temple, 
and the water has been even known to rise to the third step. The building is constructed of the rock of the 


locality, a compact quartzoze sandstone of a fine grain, upon which weather seems to have no effect, as the 





ornaments of the architecture are as sharp as when cut.” M. T. 

The design of this temple is simpler than that of most of those in the neighbourhood, and displays such an 
absence of figure sculpture that we cannot help suspecting that it may originally have been designed for Jaina 
worship. It seems never to have been completed, most of the ornament of the roof remaining still in block. 


The portico is a more modern addition, and its parapet was probably added within the limits of this 


century. 


PuorocrarH No. 53. 


JAIN TEMPLE AT HOOBLEE. 


\ HOTOGRAPH No. 53 represents one of those picturesque scenes of ruin so frequently met with in 


any corner of India. It seems that the country round Hooblee was once one of the principal seats of 





the Jaina faith in the Deccan, and even now it possesses votaries in many spots around. They are 
not, however, sufficiently numerous or wealthy to maintain the estabiishments erected by the pious munificence 
of their forefathers, and like those represented in the photograph, most of them have consequently fallen into 
decay. 

There are no architectural peculiarities in Photograph 53 which have not already been pointed out in speaking 


of other temples. Their date may be about the fourteenth century. 
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Section II. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


LL the examples described in the previous pages, and illustrated in the first fifty-three photographs of 
this work, belong exclusively to the Chalukya style of architecture, and almost all to the age of the great 
Bellala dynasty (948 to 1310), and suffice to give a tolerably complete idea of that division of our 

subject. The contents of the second part are of a much more miscellaneous character; so much s0, in fact, that 

it is extremely difficult to arrange them in any sequence which shall be intelligible without unnecessary repetition. 

As the object of this work, however, is much more architectural than topographical, it has been deemed 

expedient to abandon entirely the local distribution of the buildings illustrated, and adopt an arrangement which 

should best explain their artistic affinities. This, it is true, leads to the buildings of Beejanuggur being separated 


into three groups; but these mark different epochs, and it seems less confusing to refer to the locality than to 





revert to an older style after having familiarized oneself with one more modern. 

Instead of the one Chalikya style of the first part, at least five different styles appear in the second. This arises 
from the fact that the true style of the geographical province to which the illustrations of this work are limited was 
** par excellence” the country of the Chalikya. The southern or Dravidian style flourished principally under 
the Beejanuggur dynasty, after the decline of the Bellala. It may have been introduced before that time by the 
Chola Rajahs, when they held this country before the rise of the Bellalas, but of this the photographs in this 
volume afford no certain evidence. The first fourteen photographs of this part (Nos. 54 to 67) are devoted to this 
style, and four of these 58 to 61, illustrate the juxta-position of the Dravidian with the Bengallee style on the 
junction of the two provinces. The following Photographs, Nos. 70 to 73, illustrate two temples at Iwullee, 
whose style it is extremely difficult to classify with the others owing to our present limited knowledge of their 
peculiarities. Next to this follows the only examples of the Canarese or Beydur style, illustrated in this volume 
in four Photographs, Nos. 74 to 77. Then follow illustrations of the modern Dravidian style, seven Photographs, 
Nos. 78 to 84, and the architectural series concludes with four photographs of a strange mixture of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan architecture, which though differing a good deal in date, are placed together as illustrating a very 
peculiar phase of Indian architecture. 

The remaining twelve photographs which complete the series, though of great interest in themselves, can 


hardly be classed as objects of architectural art, and are therefore ‘placed where they are by themselves at 


the end of the series. 


Puorocrapus Nos. 54 To 57. 


PURUDKUL. 


ee HESE four photographs illustrate a group of temples at Purudkul, in northern Dharwar. They are 
ist ag very pure examples of the Dravidian style of architecture, and, as may be seen at a glance, differ very 
AX: eae ntially from those described above. They are all square pyramids divided into distinct storeys, 
and each storey ornamented with cells alternately oblong and square. Their style of ornamentation is also very 
much coarser than that of the Chalikya style, and differs very much inscharacter. The domical termination of 


the spires is also different, and much less graceful, and the overhanging cornices of double curvature are much 






more prominent and important. 
Unfortunately, we have neither inscription nor even a tradition to help us in fixing the age of this group, 
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and are left wholly to their style for this purpose. .It may’safely be stated that they are considerably more 
modern than the Kylas at Ellora (gth and roth century), which is in the same style, and resembles them in 
many particulars. On the other hand, their style and details so much resemble the group of temples known 
as the Raths, at Mahavellipore, south of Madras, that they are probably of about the same age—the 13th or 14th 
century. ; 

My own impression would be that they were erected after the Bellala dynasty was struck down by the 
Mahomedan (1310), but before the rise of the Bahmuny and Beejapoor dynasties of Mahomedan kings began 
to interfere materially with the independence of the native states. 

The first of the photographs (54) conveys a fair impression of the general effect of these Dravidian temples 
of an early age. They are wanting in all that elegance of form and detail which is so characteristic of the 
Chalukya style, but are not without a purpose-like boldness of form expressive of stability, and a certain amount of 
grandeur; though this is, of course, more easily observant in the larger examples in the south of India than it 
is in those at Purudkul. If, on the other hand, we compare it with the more modern temples such as those 
illustrated in Photographs 78 to 84, it will be seen how much the form lost by the gradually growing steepness of 
outline and attenuation of details. The modern forms are not without a certain degree of elegance which is 
wanting in the more ancient; but in all the higher characteristics of design the older are by far the finest 


examples. 


Puotrocrapus Nos. 58 To 61. 


ol 
PURUDKUL. 


MENVESIDES those illustrated in the last four photographs, the village of Purudkul possesses a group of 






yi temples, not remarkable for their size or architectural beauty, but interesting because they exhibit the 

AJ two principal styles of Indian architecture in absolute juxta-position. There can be no doubt but 
that those who built one half of these temples spoke some dialect allied to the Tamul when they were building 
them, and that the builders of the other were, in like manner, speaking some dialect which had a strong infusion 
of Sanscrit vocables in its composition. 

In Orissa, where the greatest number of these Bengallee temples now exist, the Amla Sila, or crowning 
member, (shown in Photograph 58), is flatter and more expanded, but in southern Behar and the intermediate 
countries it assumes more of the melon shape here represented. The lower parts of the examples here 
portrayed are identical with those found on the shores of the Bay of Bengal and in the intermediate 
countries. 

The other temples represented in these photographs will be easily recognized as belonging to the 
southern family, by comparing their forms with those represented in Photographs 54 to 57. 

It would be extremely interesting if any tradition could tell us which are the oldest of this group—if 
a northern tribe penetrated thus far south, and were replaced by one of Dravidian origin, or whether the 
contrary was the case. Perhaps this might easily be discovered on the spot,,and as they are not probably 
so very old, their dates and the names of their founders might be ascertained with at least approximate 
certainty. 

As the case at present stands, we can only conjecture that the Dravidian temples are of the same age 

_as those above described, or probably of the 14th or rsth century ; and if this is the case, it would seem 
probable that those of the northern style were earlier. No irruption and settlement of a northern people 
could well have taken place without our knowing of it, after the Mahomedans began to settle in this 
country, and to chronicle its events. Besides this, their style, compared with that of temples in Orissa, would 


point to an earlier date. 
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Puotocrarus Nos. 62 To 69. 


TEMPLE OF VITHOBA, BEEJANUGGUR. 


Y far the finest example of the Dravidian style in this province is the porch of the unfinished temple of 

Vithoba, at Beejanuggur. In some respects it is as remarkable a specimen as any to be found in Southern 
4S India, though far less in extent than those at Ramisseram, Seringham, and Chillumbrun. Like 
all these, it is erected wholly of granite, and in the most monolithic style; each of the great piers supporting 
the roof being composed of one block, from which the slender detached shafts were separated by undercutting 
after they were placed in situ. The car, too, of the god shown in Photographs 62 and 66, is composed of only 


one stone, most probably a boulder found on the spot, for it is scarcely probable that so large a stone could 
have been moved to the place where it is now found. 






With regard to the date, there does not seem to be any doubt but that the local tradition is correct, which 
ascribes the erection of this porch to Achat Rayeel, or more probably to the usurper Ramraj, during his tenure 
of power. This would place it between the years a. D. 1 530 and 1542, which, from other circumstances, seems 
to be extremely probable as its date. 

Speaking of this temple, Colonel Meadows Taylor describes it in the following terms :—‘* This temple 
is situated on the right bank of the river, on a level spot above the reach of any flood, and nearly opposite to the 
ruins of a bridge, which was begun but never completed, to connect the precincts of Beejanuggur with 
the outlying suburb of Anagoondy, on the north, or left bank. It is stated that a bridge had at one time 
existed, of which indeed there are some evidences in large blocks or beams of stone a little lower down, 
which was carried away by a flood, and was to have been replaced in a better situation. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the site of the temple of Vithoba. Behind it are piles of naked granite rocks of all 
imaginable forms, stretching westwards to the town of Humpee, in a succession of rugged hills. To the north 
and east are still more lofty eminences of the same formation, all connected with each other, rising into 
pinnacles of naked tors and loggan stones, and extending down the river to Anagoondy. Immediately in front 
of the temple, and between it and the river, is a small plain, in part cultivated, and interspersed with trees, which 
combine with the river and the rocky hills around to form a constant succession of romantic landscapes. 
Entering by the gateway, which is lofty and in the style peculiar to Beejanuggur, the visitor finds himself in an 
area enclosed by a piazza in the usual monolithic style of construction, which is a good deal ruined, intended 
as shelter for visitors to the shrine. A little to the left of the gateway is a separate smaller temple, in the same 
style of construction as the large one: and between it and the larger edifice is the stone car, which appears upon 
the right of the view. The view given in No. 62 is the east side of the temple, showing the principal 
pillars of the porch, a considerable portion of which was blown away by Tippoo Sultan, after a vain 
endeavour to raze the temple by manual labour. In the centre of the building also, a mine was constructed 
in the roof, which has destroyed a portion of it, without, however, displacing the pillars, or injuring the 
stability of the edifice. It is impossible to describe the richness and beauty of the interior. In Hindoo temples 
in general, black hornblende rock, or greenstone, is most usually found as the material of the pillars, which, 
from its colour, gives a sombre effect to the whole: but in this instance the material is wholly the granite of the 
locality, which is a creamy, or, in some instances, a pinkish white, and as a consequence the interior of this 
temple, besides having an ample supply of light from without, has a peculiarly cheerful and elegant appearance, 
while the finish of the figures, flowers, and patterns of all kinds, is not less perfect than that of the black stone 
of other localities. Some of the pillars have been polished with emery or corundum, others are prepared for 
polish, and are as smooth as marble. Many of the pillars have been cut into forms of dragons or lions, 
with female figures on their backs, interspersed with foliage and smaller figures, ornamented and relieved by 
rows of separate pillars cut from the same block of stone, which are perfectly unique in design. The larger 
pillars have four of these columns on each face, as seen in the view; others have three or two, as was 


Ss 
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necessary, the basement they appear to rest on being supported by sitting lions. The heavy eaves are huge blocks 
of granite, fluted inside and surmounted by a string course of stone, on which is a curious pattern of wolves’ 
heads in pairs, open mouthed, above which the turrets and other ‘pinnacles are of masonry, plastered. 
basement is also peculiarly handsome, and the execution of the stonework and its joints wonderfully perfect. 
“Photograph No. 63 shows the south porch of the temple, which is perfect in every respect except 


the elephants, which have been broken. In this view the separation of the small pillars from the large shafts 
On the left 


The 


is very distinctly given, and the rich carving of two of the interior pillars can be easily traced. 
hand is a separate temple of equally perfect design and workmanship, but smaller size, which matches that 
of the car on the right hand, as to situation, but is far more elaborate in execution—indeed, in some respects, 
exceeds that of the principal edifice. It is called the Rani’s Temple, and was perhaps a votive offering from 
the Queen of Achat Rayeel, or other princess of Beejanuggur.” M. T. 

The Photographs Nos. 64, 65, and 66, represent parts of the temple on a larger scale, and convey 
consequently, a better impression of its megalithic grandeur than the preceding photographs. To the eye of an 
European architect, unaccustomed to these forms, they may at first sight appear strange ; but this passes off with 
a little familiarity, and when we consider the climate and the materials, the impression left by the whole is 
extremely grand and impressive. 

«« The shrine in this great temple was never'filled; and it was never used as a place of worship, nor was it 
ever formally consecrated. The legend of it, which is not an exaggerated one is, that in the plenitude and 
arrogance of their power, the Rajahs of Beejanuggur determined to bring the holy image of Krishna which is at 
Punderpoor, to Beejanuggur, and built this temple—to exceed in beauty everything before created in the Deccan 
—to receive it; but whether it was, as the Brahmins inform the visitor, that the god would not move—and 
having come to look at the new temple, said it was too grand for him, and that he preferred his original and 
humbler edifice at Punderpoor—or whether, as one astutely remarked to the writer of this memoir, the Raj 
(kingdom) fell into trouble with the Mahomedans, and the transit of ‘ Vithoba’ could never be accomplished 
through a hostile territory—certain it is that this beautiful and perfect work was of no use to its constructors, and 
remains only as a memorial of their costly but fruitless undertaking.” M. T. 

Photograph 67 represents a street composed of pilgrims’ houses leading up to the great temple at Humpee, 
one of the divisions of the town of Beejanuggur. Except on the occasion of great festivals, these dwellings are 
deserted, but during the pilgrimage they are crowded to excess. In their solitude among the wild rocks that 
surround them they form a singularly impressive example of street architecture, and worthy of more complete 
illustration than this distant view can convey. 

Photographs Nos. 68 and 69 represent two walls sculptured in a manner peculiar to Beejanuggur, so far as 
is now known. There is a third photograph, by Mr. Neill, ruder both in structure and in its representation of 
life than No. 68, but no negative exists of it, and it cannot be reproduced. No. 68 is very peculiar; the 
style of art—the mode of representing hunting scenes, men on horseback, animals, &c.—all recall most vividly 
the sculptures of the palaces of Nineveh, disinterred by Layard and his associates. The intention is the same in 
both cases, so is the power of the artist to reproduce it, and the excellence of art is nearly equal. 

The temple enclosure represented in Photograph No. 69 is somewhat more finished than the wall just 
described; the courses of masonry are more regular; the sculptures framed by rims projecting round the 
stones ; and they are thus separated into distinct groups: but the style of art is the same, and it is applied to the 
same purpose. 

In the present state of our knowledge it would be absurd to speculate on any connection between these 
sculptures and those which adorn the walls of the Ninevite palaces, though it is by no means clear that 
something may not eventually be gained to science by the examination of objects at first sight so widely separated 
as these are. Meanwhile, there seems no reason to doubt but that these examples were executed during the 
flourishing period of the Beejanuggur dynasty in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of our era. So far as we 
at present know, they are the only examples of their class, but others might probably be found if looked for. If 
there ae pe others, it oe is extremely interesting to procure photographs of them. Either they prove a 
connection with the older inhabitants of the valley of the Euphrates, or they show what a strange tendency 


exists for people to reproduce the same thing when placed in similar circumstances. 


Puorocrarus Nos, 70 TO 73. 
- IWULLEE. 


a4 HOUGH not remarkable for architectural magnificence, the temple represented in Photographs 70, 71, 


and 72, is to the Indian antiquary one of the most interesting in the whole series; it is the only 





known example of its class as a structural building, though there are numerous instances at Karlee, 
Ellora, Ajunta, and elsewhere, of similar edifices. These, however, are all cutin the rock, and, consequently, have 
nO exterior except the facades. It has always, therefore, been a great problem to know how the structural 
Prototypes of these rock-cut temples were formed, and what their interior arrangements may have been. The 
temple at Iwullee does not answer all these problems, but it goes nearer to it than any other we know. 

During the troubles of this country, before it fell into the hands of the British, this temple was used as a 
fortification. A round keep of rubble masonry replaced the spire, and a parapet was raised surrounding the 
whole. The interior, too, seems to be encumbered with rubbish, filled in to support the military superstructure. 
This, with the absence of plans, or any detailed description, prevents our speaking positively on the subject, 


but there can be little doubt but that the apse represented (Woodcut No. 11), correctly reproduces what the 





11, APSE OF TEMPLE AT IWULLEE. 


great cave at Karlee would have been had it been a free standing structural building, and the form of the portico 
is just such as we find at Ellora, Ajunta, and elsewhere. 

It is called the “« Sivite” temple, and is no doubt now considered as appropriated to the worship of that 
deity ; but there is nothing in this to prevent our assuming that it was originally appropriated to the worship 
of Buddha. The great cave at Karlee is appropriated to Siva at the present day, and so are many caves in 
other parts of the country, though their original dedication to Buddhist worship is quite manifest. 

So far as can be made out from the photograph, there is nothing in the sculptures indicative of the worship 
of Siva, and nothing that might not be found in later Buddhist erections. But, on the other hand, there is 
nothing improbable in the assumption that the Hindoos may have appropriated a Buddhist structural form 
in this instance, as they did in their rock-cut arrangements in many instances at Elephanta, Ellora, and 
elsewhere. 

Architecturally it is not so important to which religion it was originally dedicated, as it is to know what its 
interior arrangements may have been, and the light which an examination of it would throw on the whole subject 
of cave architecture would be so great that there are few temples in India that would more fully repay a careful 


survey and detailed illustration. 


68 Description of Plates. 


In the foreground of Photograph No. 70 will be observed two detached slabs lying on the ground, and 
with two figures in violent action upon them. These are very unlike any sculptures found in Hindoo temples 
in the neighbourhood, but very much resemble some subjects painted in fresco in the caves of Ajunta. Indeed, 
the whole character of this ornamentation recalls these celebrated caves more than that of any structural edifice 
in the province where the temple stands. 

If this is so, and if the temple was originally dedicated to Buddhist worship, it is the oldest temple 
represented in this work, probably anterior to the tenth century; but the data available are not such as to 
enable any positive opinion to be pronounced on such a subject. 

Photograph 73 represents a temple not easily classified, but of no great importance in itself, though a 
tolerably elegant specimen of a mixed Chaltikya architecture. The interest of the view resides rather in the 
cromlech which stands behind the temple itself, and 50 closely resembles others of its class found in Europe and 
Northern Africa. A good deal has been done lately, especially by Colonel Meadows Taylor, to illustrate these 
‘rude stone monuments of India; but a great deal more is required before their identity and their age can be 
positively ascertained. From its position there seems little doubt but that this example is more modern than 


the temple behind which it is placed. 


PuorocrapHs Nos. 74 AND 75. 


HURPUNHULLEE. 


F the reader will refer back to Colonel Meadows Taylor’s interesting account of the Beydurs of 
3 Hurpunhullee and Chittuldroog (page 37), he will at once become aware that they are a different 
; people from the ordinary inhabitants of the country, and, consequently, we must expect this difference . 
to be expressed in their architecture. 

Although the difference that now exists is clear enough, we do not know either when the Beydurs first settled 
in the country, nor whence they came. Neither their language nor their customs have yet been examined with 
sufficient minuteness to enable us to determine these points, and the examples we have of their architecture are 
too few to enable any certain opinion to be given on this head. No one, however, can look at Photographs 
74 and 75 without perceiving that they differ in almost every essential respect from the other temples represented 
in this volume. Had they been labelled ‘* Katmandu,” or with the name of some other city in the snowy 
Himalaya, they might have passed without comment; but in Southern India they seem out of place. They are 
not singular, however. The same style is found at Cannanore, at Calicut, and generally along the whole of the 
Malabar coast below the Ghats; but not frequently on the tableland. They may exist even there, however, 
in greater numbers than we now suspect; but they have not yet been looked for. When found they will 
form an interesting ethnographical indication. . 

The pillars of the Hurpunhullee temple differ considerably from any other represented in the previous photo- 
graphs of the present volume, but not so essentially from many examples found in the southern part of India as to 
make that an important difference. But the sloping stone roof they support is a novelty in Indian architecture 
very rarely met with, and by no means pleasing. The most marked peculiarity, however, is the Thibetian 
character of the wooden roof, which forms a second storey, and protects the lower roof from the effects of the 
weather. In this respect it may be useful, but it certainly is not ornamental, and would be more appropriate in 
a country where snow falls than where nothing but a steady shower of rain is to be dreaded. 

The bells, too, which hang from each angle of the roof, are a characteristic form found everywhere in 
Thibet and the Himalaya, but not, so far as is known, found except in temples of the class in India proper. 

As an example of architectural art the temple has little to recommend it; but as an ethnographical land- 


mark it will be of great interest when its congeners are examined and their localities mapped out. 


Temples at Chittuldroog and Humpee. 69 


Puorocrapus Nos. 76 anp 77. 


TEMPLE OF KALI AT CHITTULDROOG. 





at meg HE temple represented in Photographs 76 and 77 is more remarkable for the picturesqueness of its 





) situation than for its size or the beauty of its architecture. Like that at Hurpunhullee, it differs in 
(Ss style from those previously described, but is formed of so many detached pavilions and parts, that it 
wants that unity which renders the previous example so typical of the style. 

“‘This temple as it now stands is of no great antiquity, but was probably erected upon the site of some 
more ancient shrine dedicated to the Shakti, or aboriginal worship, which is still followed by the Beydurs. In 
ancient times it had an evil reputation for the practice of human sacrifices, perhaps not undeserved. At present 
it is remarkable only for the number of goats, fowls, and sheep offered up by the Beydurs and other inhabitants 
of the country who may have made vows, and by pilgrims who attend on festival days. Mere oblations without 
the sacrifice of blood are believed to be inefficacious and unnoticed or resented by the dread goddess.” M. T. 

Among the most remarkable ornaments of the temple are the monolithic obelisks, 20 or 30 feet in height, 
of granite, which support lamps on festival days. That shown in Photograph 77 has little projections for lamps 
On its stem, as well as the principal one on the summit. Another peculiar ornament is the stone gallows 
or swing, from which devotees are swung suspended by hooks through the muscles of their backs on certain 
festivals. In Bengal during the Churruck Pooja the performer is swung from the end of a bamboo centred in a 
post, round which it turns. The continuous motion imparted by the Bengallee plan ought to be less painful 
than the alternative adopted by the Beydurs, but neither can be pleasant. 


Puotocrapus Nos. 78, 79, 80, AND 81, 


GREAT TEMPLE AT HUMPEE. 


~ome—4HE next seven photographs introduce the reader to another form of the architecture of India. It may 


Cd he ete oe ne 
e S¢ be called the modern Dravidian—or more correctly, southern Dravidian—because forms similar, but 
is 






not identical, exist in the south of considerable antiquity, and we cannot yet tell where they were 
invented, nor from what original they Sprung. 

The great characteristics of all southern temples is that the shrine itself is generally small and insignificant. 
It is always enclosed by a high wall, and the Gopura, or gateway, in this wall is generally more important and 
more magnificent than the temple itself. In some instances, as at Seringham, seven such walls surround the 
temple, each having two or four gateways, increasing in magnificence in proportion to the extent of the wall, so 
as to make up a group of towers of peculiar aspect but of great magnificence. The great temple of that division 
of Beejanuggur, called Humpee (see Plan, p. 65), has only one enclosure with two gateways, or Gopuras, 
one facing the sanctuary shown (Ph. 78). The lateral gateway is represented (Ph. 79), and on a smaller scale 
(Ph. 80). 

The first named is the oldest of the two, and is a very fine specimen of its class, sufficiently rich in 
ornament, but free from extravagance, and forming a very grand portal to any temple. 

“‘ The design of this temple is ascribed to southern architects, and it is said to have been built by one of 
the Rajas of Beejanuggur, probably Krishna Rai, after his return from the conquest of the Chdla Rajas of 
Conjeveram in the fifteenth century, with a vast booty, which he devoted to the construction of sacred edifices. 
The temple itself is dedicated to Virpaksh or Krishna, an avatar of Vishnu, and covers a large area, which 
is filled by courts containing other shrines, reading rooms, &c, with several Brahmins’ dwellings. 


T 
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but the virtues supposed to be attached 


“The place is very sacred, not only on account of the image, , 
njunction of the 


to it, to the holy city of Humpee, and the bathing in the Tumboodra at a certain co 
planets. On these occasions vast numbers of devotees assemble, the image is placed in the car, and dragged 
down the main street of the town amidst the shouts of the thousands who attend the festival.” M. 2 if 

Photograph 81 represents a group of small temples similar to those shown in the foreground of Ph. 80. 
They seem to have a form of roofing rather common, not only here, but elsewhere in western India, and certainly 
pleasing and appropriate, affording a play of light and shade which no smooth-faced pyramid could do, 
any one ornamented by vertical lines. 

Both these two last photographs (80 and 81) convey a good idea of the extent of the ruins which cover the 
plain on which the city of Beejanuggur once stood, and of the picturesqueness of the situation. 

“« The principal group is situated in the valley that separates the ground of Humpee proper from Kish- 
kinda, the sacred land of the Raja Walli, and of the deeds of the heroes of the Mahabharut, in his subjection 
and slaughter. Kishkinda comprises the area of the hills on the opposite side of the valley, which are wild 
congeries of fantastic naked granite rocks, with narrow valleys between, some of these being watered by channels 
from the main irrigation stream. In one of these is shown the place where the body of Raja Walli was 
burned, and where his wives performed Suttee with him. It is a bed of very white carbonate of lime, which, 
as the ashes of the dead, serve to attest the event to all true pilgrims. Here Hunooman, the Sugriva of the 
Ramayun, was born; and here also many of his descendants live in the shape of large grey apes, which abound 
among the rocks and ruins. Here, too, are believed to be existent evidences of the truth of his feats. Were 
not these piles of rocks brought by him and his legions from the Himalaya in relays, to fill up the sea from 


Raméshwur to Ceylon, where the armies of Ram were to cross? Could anything but the agency of demigods 


nor 


have piled these vast masses upon each other, as they are still to be seen? And by the simple and credulous 
inhabitants of the flat plains of Dharwar, where scarcely a pebble meets the eye, these rocks are easily believed 


to be miraculous.” M. T. 


PuotrocrarH No. 82. 


TEMPLE IN THE CITY OF MYSORE. 








mess HE gateway represented in Ph. 82 is richer than those at Humpee, and more essentially southern in 
NE its details than even they are. No tradition exists as to its'age, but from its style it appears to 


fs belong to the 15th or 16th century. 


The lower part is of granite, and the details are good and well executed. They are very similar to those of 
some parts of the great pagoda of Tanjore, whose age is known to be that here ascribed to this example. As 


an illustration of this architectural form it is the best in this collection. Those at Humpee are exceptional j 
in 


many respects. This one follows the usual type, and, though far from faultless as a design, is very rich and very 


effective, besides being so essentially local in every detail. 


The obelisk which stands in front of it is also a very pleasing example of its class. It seems howev 
e > er, to 


have lost the capital which all these objects appear at one timie to have possessed. It is of the usual octagon f 
ee: on form 
springing from a square base, and more than usually graceful in its proportion. Like all others of it 1] 
; Ree, : 8 class 
in southern India, it is practically a lamp-post, and must not therefore be:confounded either as to use or origi 
origin 


with the obelisks which occupy similar positions in front of the propyla of Egyptian temples 


Temples at Chamoondee and Palace at Beejanuggur. pe 5 


Puorocrarus Nos. 83 AnD 84. 


TEMPLES ON THE HILL OF CHAMOONDEE, NEAR MYSORE. 


te 


an easy road well repays the visit, for there is a noble and uninterrupted view in every direction. To 





uncatewes= the west, the bold blue masses of the Neelgherry hills, so named from their colour, seem to rise out 

of the plateau. To the south, on a clear day, the plains south of the Mysore plateau mingle with the 
sky ; and the windings of the Cauvery river through its fine valley are a beautiful feature of the view. To the 
north and east is the undulating country of the plateau itself, well cultivated and covered with thriving villages. 
The hill of Chamoondee is about 1000 feet above the town of Mysore, and 3 500 above the sea, and, as well from 
its height as insulation, enjoys a remarkably cool atmosphere. On this account it attracted the notice of a former 
resident, Mr. Close, who built a bungalow upon it, which is a pleasant resort in hot weather, and has a prospect 
which is ever-varying in effect, and is indescribably grand.” M. T. 

The temple on this hill represented in Ph. 83 and 84 is very modern, having been erected in the last, 
probably even within the limits of the present century. It is, however, a fair example of what a complete 
village temple is in the south of India. The small shrine, the walled enclosure, and the great gateway are all 
well shown together in Ph. 83, and in the relative proportion which a southern Hindoo architect deems most 
pleasing and appropriate. , 

Its general outline is not so pleasing as that of the gateway in the city (82), and especially the crowning 
member, which is weak and poor in the extreme. The details, too, though not without elegance, are poor 
and mechanical as compared with that one, and more resemble the second and more modern gateway at 
Humpee (Ph. 79). 


The two cars seen in Ph. 84 are illustrated in more detail further on in Ph. 96. 


Puorocrarus Nos. 85 anp 86. 
PALACE AT BEEJANUGGUR. 


HATEVER their merits or their faults, all the buildings illustrated in the previous 84 photographs are 


of purely Hindoo architecture, without any admixture from Mahomedan or any other foreign source. 





The following four (85 to 88) illustrate a new form, arising from the influence which Mahomedan 
power and magnificence had on the minds of the Hindoo population, inducing them to copy in their palaces— 
never in their temples—the more splendid form of palatial architecture, which the simpler habits of the 


Hindoos had prevented them inventing. As might be supposed, this form is rare in Southern India, but far 


‘more common in Bengal, where the Moslem influence was more widely spread and more deeply felt. 


Its essential characteristic is the introduction of the arch—or at least of forms simulating arches; for even 
when copying this form ornamentally, the Hindoo generally avoids using the form constructively. It is not too 
strong an assertion to make to say that a Hindoo hates an arch, and never will employ it when it is possible to 
avoid its use. There is not, for instance, a single arch or anything resembling one in any of the buildings 
represented in the first 84 photographs of this work. The following four are chiefly remarkable because 


they do contain constructive arches. 


ee." Description of Plates. 


Photograph 85 represents a pavilion in the Zenana enclosure of Beejanuggur, usually known as the sleeping 


apartment of the Rajah. _ Its plan is the ordinary one of a Jaina or Hindoo porch, star-shaped, with twenty facets 
and four piers in the centre, and the lower part was most probably intended as an audience hall, to whatever 
purpose the upper part may have been appropriated. In Hindoo art these compaund piers would have been 
polygonal pillars supporting horizontal architraves ; here they are piers from which richly-foliated arches spring, 
adorned with elaborate ornamentation in stucco. 

Notwithstanding the bad taste all this displays, there is an amount of fancy and a play of light and shade 
about the building which render it very captivating, in spite of much there is to blame about it. The manner 
in which the sky-line of the roof is managed is worthy of an Indian architect, notwithstanding the incorrectness 
of his details. 

Photograph 86 represents another part of the same palace, called the “ Treasury,” probably a public hall 
of audience—Dewanee Aum—in imitation of those found in all great Mahomedan palaces. As an example of 
architectural art it is not remarkable, but the masonry of its basement is curious, so is the construction of the 
arches, and their form. These give it a local and artistic importance, not due to its merits as a design, and they 


are well worthy of study as illustrating a very peculiar phase of architectural design. 


PuHotocraPH No. 87. 


SEERHUTTEE. 







= = SHE Palace at Seerhuttee is, though less magnificent, a mnuith, more favourable specimen of the style. 
Ne hv: It is built in stone, and both artistically and constructively is well proportioned and elegant. Though 
the windows are pointed, there are probably no real arches in the building; and the sculptures, 


though sufficient to authenticate its Hindoo origin, are kept so subdued as not to interfere with its Mahomedan 





outline. 
It is easy to see that the building is a direct copy of one of the palaces of Beejapoor, most probably the 
Ashar Moobaruck, of which it is, in fact, little more than a reduced repetition ; but it is copied with a degree 


of taste seldom found in such examples, and therefore more than usually pleasing. 


PuotrocrarH No. 88. 


TANK AND TEMPLES AT BUNSHUNKUREE. 






5 a HE ancient shrine of Bunshunkuree is esteemed very holy, and is remarkable for the fine tank and 
\ A) 





R\; buildings which surround it, represented in the view, which have been erected at various periods, 
tees and are in many different styles of architecture. The original temple is much ruined; but a 
Sv dken one was erected by a banker at Sattara, about eighty years ago, the top of which is seen to the right of 
the view. Badamee, one of the most remarkable, as it is one of the strongest, forts of the southern Mahratta 
country, is in the vicinity of the town of Bunshunkuree, and, as well on account of its picturesque form and 
beauty as from the Buddhist caves in its cliffs, is well worth a visit. One of the forts at Badamee—the town and 
citadel being situated between both—is most remarkable. It has been built upon a huge mass of sandstone, * 
which has apparently split away from the rest, and left deep fissures, only a few yards wide, but from 2 to 300 
feet deep. The body of the fort is nearly inaccessible, and is reached only by a flight of narrow steps. In the 
year 1786, Badamee was taken from Tippoo Sultan’s army by the combined Nizam’s and Mahratta armies, after 
an obstinate defence and heavy loss to the assailants ; and in the war of 1818, it was captured from the Mahrattas 
by Sir T. Monro, after an insignificant resistance. The fortifications, since the conspiracy in 18 57-58, ae 


been dismantled.” M. T. 


Memorial and Inscribed Stones. 73° 


Puorocrarus Nos. 89 To 91. 


VIRACULL, OR MEMORIAL STONES. 





S HROUGHOUT the whole of the Dharwar and Mysore countries there are found sculptured memorial 


4 stones, of which three examples are given in Photographs 89, 90, and g1. They are of two classes; 





those which are designed to commemorate men or heroes, and are called Viracull, and those erected in 
honour of women who immolate themselves on the funeral pile, and are called Mastee Cull. They are 
easily distinguished by their emblems; but none of the latter are found in the present series. Colonel 
Mackenzie, however, collated and had drawings made of nearly 100 examples, which are in the East India 
Office Library. Some are more elaborate than those illustrated by the photographs, though these may be taken 
as fair average specimens of this class of monument. 

The oldest and finest is that represented in 89, from Hungul. At the top, above the representation of a 
temple, are seen the sun and moon, and beneath its porch the Lingam, emblem of Siva. 

The bass-relief of the upper compartment represents the king worshipping Siva, who is seated between 
Brahma, bearded and with three faces, who is standing in the centre, and Vishnu, who stands on Siva’s left. 

Below this the scene commemorates, apparently, the domestic happiness of the Rajah with his 
four wives, with the usual accompaniment of music and dancing. The lowest compartment is devoted to his 
prowess in war, and though slightly mutilated, enough is left to show that it represents a very spirited battle 
scene against seven kings, if we may trust the umbrellas at the top. 

Photograph go represents two similar stones, of a more modern date, however, and inferior execution. 
On that on the left hand only love and war are commemorated ; on that on the right love is absent, but religion 
begins the scene, and war occupies the three lower bassi-relievi. 

The third, 91, is of much ruder execution, and probably of much more modern date, though the subject 
is nearly the same as on the first. At the top is the Lingam with the usual accompaniment. Below this are 
three figures borne in palankeens, but whether gods or men it is not easy to make out, owing to the mutilated 
state of the stone. The central bass-relief represents a man dancing between four female figures; and below 


this the martial prowess of the hero is celebrated, as in all instances. 


. Puorocrapus Nos. 92 AND 93. 


INSCRIBED STONES. 


-§ NOTHER peculiarity of the province illustrated in this volume, is the number of inscribed stones which 


; | are found everywhere: Sassanums, as they are called. They all commemorate grants of land or money 





; 2 or the transfer of seignoral rights to temples, Gooroos, or religious establishments, or for the preser- 
vation of tanks or public works.* Mr. Walter Elliot collected and transcribed some 600 of these inscriptions, 
and it was from these that he was enabled to reconstruct so much as is known of the early history of the 
Chalikya races of these parts of India. 

It is not the object of this work to enter on this branch of the subject; but two examples are given as 
illustrations of a class of monuments so very common in the district. 

The first from Hurryhur (Ph. 92) is a very fine example. The architectural details at the top show 


that it belongs to the best age, and the inscription is so neatly and clearly written that it might almost be read 


* “Journal, Asiatic Society,”’ vol. iv. p. 2. 


U 
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from the photograph. It is written in the old or Hala Canarese character, and might, no doubt, be identified 
in Mr. Elliot’s collection by any one familiar with the subject. 

The other from Sonduttee (Ph. 93) is ruder both as regards its 5 sculpture and its writing, and from the 
emblem at the top evidently belongs to the sect of Jains, and if read, which it might easily be, would no doubt 
record a grant to the temple of the Tirthankar who sits so placidly at the top, expecting to receive it. 


- Puxorocrarus Nos. 94 To 96. 


IDOL CARS USED AT HINDOO FESTIVALS. 


image of the divinity to whom the temple is dedicated is placed with many ceremonies, and paraded 
in triumph, accompanied by Brahmins, who are seated beside it. The car is decorated by a profusion 
« of didge and banners, garlands of flowers, pictures, &c, and is frequently painted for the occasion, though not 
invariably so. A long open space before the temple is kept level for this purpose ; and ropes having been attached 
to the rings and axles of the unwieldy vehicle, it is dragged by as many as canday hold of them, backwards and 
forwards, amidst the discordant din of noisy drums, trumpets, and pipes. The image is afterwards removed, 

bathed, and put to rest, and for the year the festival is over. 
‘The car in view No. 94 is a fine specimen of carving in teak wood, and belongs to the very sacred temple 


of Sree Runga Swamee at Seringapatam. The view gives the back of the car, the front having a canopied 





recess for the image of the god, and for the Brahmins who accompany it. 

«No. g5 is the great car at Bunshunkuree, which is also a fine specimen of ornamental wood work, but by 
no means so curious or beautiful as that at Seringapatam, which is covered with figures, and is much more 
ancient. The upper portion of this car is a pavilion for the image, and has some finely carved lattice windows. 
A figure standing beside the stone wheel gives a scale for the height of the car, which from the ground to the 
summit is about 25 feet.” M. T. 

The car represented in Photograph 96 is of a very different character, and very much more modern. The 
wheels, if not constructed by a European, are copies of some English or French model, almost certainly within 
the limits of the present century, and the balusters and the arcaded forms of the body of the car belong certainly 
to the same recent date. It is noty however, so easy to pronounce on the age of the Shardala, which stands 
rampant on the platform, though there does not seem any good reason for supposing it more ancient than the car 
that bears it. The arch over the umbrella above the-monster’s head has the same arcaded form as the sides of 
the car, and the whole looks so much of a piece that it is probably of the same age as the wheels and the 
balusters of the substructure. 

Tradition of course ascribes it to the Bellalas, whose especial emblem this monster was; possibly it may 
replace some image of their age which may have been destroyed by the Mahomedans: but what we now see 


cannot possibly be carried so far back in date. 


Puorocrarus Nos, 97 AND 98. 


SACRED STONE BULLS. 


Sivaic worship, that depicted in ton No. 97 is the most ancient. It is situated on the hill of 





= Chamoondee, at Mysore, and belongs to the temple which has already been described. It is about ten 
feet high to the top of the head, and is richly adorned by carvings of chains, hung with bells, and other well- 
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executed devices. The whole is cut from one piece of rock, found in situ; for it is next to impossible that it 
could ever have been moved. It is in a very perfect state of preservation. 

“No. 98 is of a Nundi at the French rocks, a few miles from Seringapatam, which was made a cantonment 
of the Madras army when the fort of Seringapatam proved too unhealthy to be retained. It is the work of one 
of the Rajahs of Mysore, and though not equal in design or finish to that of the Chamoondee Temple, is yet a 
remarkable piece of sculpture.” M. T. 


FRONTISPIECE. 


IMAGE OF HUNOOMAN, OR SUGRIVA, AT BEEJANUGGUR. or 
s 


S the scene of some memorable exploits of the celebrated Monkey God, and as one of the reputed 


places of his birth, an image of him at Humpee should perhaps have been esteemed unusually sacred. 





There are, however, many more sacred images of this popular demigod, and in some localities he 
has been enshrined in fine temples. As a rule, however, the small temple dedicated to him is generally outside 
the village gate, over which he is supposed to watch. He is also the guardian of the village boundaries, and 
the protector of watchmen. Thieves and Dacoits pay him especial reverence; in short, Hunooman is a very 
busy personage in the Hindoo Pantheon, and his valiant deeds and miraculous performances are subjects of 
countless legends, tales, and poems. 

“« The image at Humpee is not without veneration, and of its kind isa spirited piece of sculpture. It possesses 
also historic interest; for when King Mujahid Shah Bahmuny invaded the Beejanuggur territory, in a.D. 
1376-77, and attacked the city itself, he one day penetrated within the outer wall, but was driven back. On 
that occasion he saw this image of Hunooman, which was then held in extreme reverence; and though warned 
of its sanctity and miraculous power, struck it in the face with his iron mace, and otherwise mutilated it, 
‘Impious king,’ cried a dying Brahmin, who had endeavoured to protect the image, and who had been stricken 
down, ‘for this act thou wilt die ere thou reachest thy kingdom,’ And the prophecy was fulfilled literally, for 
Mujahid Shah was assassinated on the 14th of April, 1778, as he was returning to Kulburgah, by his uncle, 
Dawood, who succeeded him.” M. T. 


VIGNETTE FRONTISPIECE. 


IMAGE OF GANESHA. 


medi ANESHA is the son of Siva and Parvati, and ranks among the most popular of the deities of the 


Hindoo Pantheon. He is supposed to preside over good fortune and success, particularly in mer- 





cantile and farming operations, and he belongs to every set of Lares and Penates usually worshipped. 
Most villages in India have one or more temples to his honour; and where a temple has not been erected, 
an image of him has been set up outside the village gate, under a Neem, or Banian tree, surrounded 
by a raised platform, upon which the prescribed number of peregrinations can be made, and the usual 
ceremonies and oblations performed. Some sects of Hindoos follow the worship of Ganesha only, believing 
him to possess more power than any other of the deities; and there are several Purans, or sacred books, written 
to record his miraculous doings, his virtues, and beneficence, which are read by his votaries, and form the 
tenets of their belief. Ganesha was not ordinarily born ; but was produced by Parvati for an especial purpose,’ by 
rubbing her body, the particles falling from which assumed the shape of the Elephant-headed god. By another 


legend, however, which perhaps is the most popular, Ganesha was originally born of beautiful shape, and grew 
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up to be of very noble presence. In one of their matrimonial squabbles, Siva reproached Parvati with 
infidelity, whereupon the youthful Ganesha became his mother’s champion, and interfered to protect her; at 
which his father’s rage was so excited, that, seizing the sword of an attendant, he cut off his son’s head at a 
blow. In consequence of this dreadful act Parvati was inconsolable; and all the deities reproached Siva so 
bitterly that he vowed to replace the head by that of the first animal which should approach. ‘This was an 
elephant; whose head being placed upon the youth’s shoulders, new life was breathed into him, and henceforth 
he became ¢n incarnation of beneficence and prosperity. Although Ganesha has many festivals, and obtains constant 
adoration, the“anniversary of his elephant-headed resuscitation is observed everywhere in India. Clay figures of 
him are made, worshipped for four days, then taken in procession to a river, or other water, and cast into it. 
This ceremonial is the occasion of very costly entertainments, especially by rich bankers and merchants, an 


image of, and invocation to, Ganesha being the frontispiece of all ledgers.” M. T. 
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Pirate II]. TEMPLE AT BELLOOR. Detail. 





Prare IV. TEMPLE AT BELLOOR. Detached Building in the Court. 
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Prare V. TEMPLE AT BELLOOR. Nachyar Temple in the Court. 
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Prare VI. HULLABEED. General View from the North-east. 





Prats: VII. -HULLABEED. Gricral hy few from the South-west. 
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Pate MIT. met ULLAREE D, The Great Temple. 9 South Entrancege, Prare LEgeifeL ABER RS . The-Great Temple. .-North-east Angle. 





Prare X. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. South-east Angle. ® 
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Pirate XI. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. Pavilion in centre of East Front: 
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Southern Door in East Front. 
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Plate XII. 
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Prate XIII. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. West Front of Northern Vi imana, 
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Prate XIV. . HULLABEED. <The Great Temple. — North-west Front of Northern Vimana: 
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Prare XV. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. South-west Front of Northern Vimana. 
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Prare XVI. HULLABEED. 


The Great Temple. South-west Front of Antechamber of Southern Vimana. 
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Prate XVII. HULLABEED. 


The Great Temple. Portion of South-west Front of Antechamber of Southern Vimana, enlarged. 
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Prate XVIII. HULLABEED. 


The Great Temple. Portion of South-west Front of Antechamber of Northern Vimana. 





Prate XIX. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. Sculptures on the West Front. 
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Prate XX. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. Sculptures on the West Front. 
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Pare XXI. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. Sculptures on the West Front. 
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SE re. Sculptures from the Southern Vimana. 
Prare XXIII. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. Sculptures from Plate XXII. HULLABEED. 


The Great Temple. Sculptures trom*Pavilion in centre of West Front. 
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Prare XXVIIL HULLABEED. PLATE XAXIX » HULLABEBERD 
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Prate XXX. HULLABEED. 


The Great. Temple. Southern Pavilion, containing the Great Bull. 


Prare XXXI. HULLABEED. The Great Temple. — Sanctuary of the Southern Pavilion. 
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Puare XXXII. HURULHULLY. 











Prare XXXIII. HURULHULLY. A Temple. 
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Prate XXXIV. HURULHULLY. Portion ofa Femple,. enlonged. 
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Pirate XXXV. HURULHULLY. Double, Temple. 
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KIRWUTTEE. 4 Tempke. 


Plate XXXVI 


Sculptured Capital. 
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Prate XXXVIII. 
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Prare XXXIX. CHOWDANPOOR. 4 Temple of Siva. 





Pirate XL. LUKHOONDEE. 4 Fain Temple. 
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Pirate XLI. 





Prate XLII. HUNGUL. A Temple. 
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HUNGUL. Doorway of a Detached Temple. 


Pirate XLII. 














Prare XLIV. ‘HUNGUL. Detached Temple, with Lintel of the Doorway. 





Porch of a fain Temple. 
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Prate XLV. 








Prare XLVJ,, MOONGOOR. Porch of a Sivite Temple. 





Prate XLVII. BUNKAPOOR. Porch of a ruined Temple. 





Prare XLVIII. LUKHMESHWUR.. 4 ruined Temple, 





Puare XLIX, LUKHMESHWUR. 4 Temple. 
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Prate LI. NURSAPOOR: Window of perforated Stone. 
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Prare LIT. GOKAK. Temple near the Falls. 





Prate LIT]. HOOBLEE. Ruined Temple and Tank 
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Pirate LIV. .PURUDKUL. Great Sivite Temple. 
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Pratre LV. PURUDKUL. Nearer View of the Great Sivite Temple. 





Pirate LVI. PURUDKUL. View of the Porch of the Great Sivite Temple from the South. 
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Prate LVI]. PURUDKUL. View of the Great Sivite Temple from the South-east. 
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Prare LVIti. PURUDKUL. Temples. 





Prate LIX. PURUDKUL. Group of Temples, with Idol Car. 





Prater LX. PURUDKUL. Two Temples. 





PURUDKUL. Ruined Temple built into the Village Wall. 
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Pirate LXII. BEEJANUGGUR. The Temple of Vithoba. General View. 





Prare LXIIl. BEEJANUGGUR. 


The Temple of Vithoba. Southern Pavilion in the Enclosure. 
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Pirate LXIV. -BEEJANUGGUR. - The Temple of Vithoba. Enlarged View of the Porch 
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Pate LXV. BEEJANUGGUR. The Temple of Vithoba. Enlarged View of the Porch. 





Prate LXVI. BEEJANUGGUR. The Temple of Vithoba, Idol Car of Stone. 
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Prare LXVII. BEEJANUGGUR. Street of Pilgrims’ Houses. 
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Prare LXVITI. BEEJANUGGUR. Sculptured Granite Wall. 


Prate LXIX. BEEJANUGGUR. Sculptured Enclosure of Temple. 








IWULLEE. Ruined Temple. From the South-east. 
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Prate LXXI. IWULLEE. Ruined Temple. From the North-east. 
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Prate LXXII, IWULLEE. East Front of the Temple. 





Prate LXXIII. TWULLEE. Temple and Cromlech outside the Town. 
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Prate LXXIV. HURPUNHULLY. A Temple. 
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Prare LXXVI. CHITTULDROOG. Temple of Chamoondee. 





CHITTULDROOG. Temple of Chamoondee. 
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Prate LXXVIII. BEEJANUGGUR. Great Gateway of a Temple. 





PLATE LXXIX. BEEJANUGGUR. Lateral Gateway of a Temple. 





Prate LXXX. BEEJANUGGUR. General View of Ruins. 





Pirate LXXXI. BEEJANUGGUR. Group of Temples. 
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Prate LXXXII. 
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Gateway of Temple in the City. 
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Prare LXXXIII. 
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Temple of Chamsandee on the Hill. 








Pirate LXXXIV. MYSORE. Temple of Chamoondee on the Hill, with Idol Car. 





Pratre LXXXV. BEEJANUGGUR. Pavilion in the Palace. 
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Prare LXXXVI. BEEJANUGGUR. The Treasury. 





Prate LXXXVII. SEERHUTTEE. The Palace. 





BUNSHUNKUREE. Group of ‘lemples. 


Prate LXXXVIII. 





Prate LXXXIX. HUNGUL. Sculptured Memorial Stone. 





Prare XC. -HUNGUL:. Two Sculptured Memorial Stones. 


Prate XCI. HUNGUL. 4 Memorial Stone. 
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Pratre XCIW. SONDUTTEE,. Swane ivsch Inscription. 








Piare XCIY. « BUNSHUNKUREE. ‘Idol Car with Stone Wheels. ~ ‘ 





“-sPuare XCV.- SERINGAPATAM. dil Car. 
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Prare XCVI.° MYSORE. Idol Car at Chamoondee. 





Prate XCVJI. MYSORE. Colossal Bull at Chamondee. 





Prate XCVIII. COLOSSAL BULL AT THE FRENCH ROCKS. ‘ 


